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Seven Poems by Sheila Wingfield 


THE DEAD 


THE dead are shades indeed, they never lived ; 
For how can we believe they did exist, 

Once they are taken off the world’s edge by 
The wind that blew the plumes astray 

And bore the trumpet noise away ?— 

The wind that has their face deprived 

Of light, and thinned them to so fine a mist 
That, harried in a ghostly drove, 

They run from us perpetually. 

Perhaps this wind from barrack square 

Or from a limbo tenement 

But bids us each prepare 

To shiver in a leafless grove ; 

A jealous wind, that will steal half 

Of the hot meadow’s reaper-clack 

Which is all summer, or the night-stock’s scent, 
Or, on the road, a friend’s laugh, 

And pleases to hurl back 

Among the tiles and smoke an urchin’s shout ; 
That makes the sobbing wavelets curl, 

While not an ashy leaf escapes 

The impress of its hurrying seal 

Which can our tongues like pennons furl 

Or swell a sleeper’s thoughts to untrue shapes ; 
A stubborn wind, that thickens till you feel 
The banging door, and memory’s shut out. 


T 
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The quiet dead, 
Who were decoyed by a false tale 
About the murmuring of Lethe’s pebbly bed, 
Have cast from them as childishness our joy 
In live and woken things which now 
May be their foolish, constant dreams, 
And are aloof from how 
We long to peer behind the murk 
And pantomime of bony jowl 
And yew and headstone, to unveil 
Their voices or their childrens’ screams, 
And how they whistled at their work ; 
For tautly as you dare to strain 
In listening, you only hear again 
Hector to Aias calling like an owl, 
At night, across the wasted plain of Troy. 


In spite of this we strive 

With vigour, when alive, 

For earthen perpetuity ; 

In spite of the great bones that lie 

In hills green-lidded from the light ; 

In spite of that Imperial road 

Where warriors stand in their huge stone 
And wildflowers blow about their feet ; in spite 
Of nothing being colder than the rain 

On knees of monuments, or mute as fame 
From trumpets with the angel gilt ; 
Though manifold can be a name 

As is the wind’s print on the seas 

And yet will fade in libraries, 

Or few as those in thymy air 

Found carved on a Pentelic chair, 

While this one is as neat 

As a lark’s shadow, that one grown 

To a forbidding, dark domain ; 

Though we as children left the teat 

And then, as men, from folly strode— 
We want, and ever shall, our tower built 
Or the great Macedonian’s marching dust, 
At every breath, with aching thrust, 
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ADVICE 


You who a loved one’s glances yearn 
To read entire as books, must learn 
That on the sea-floor of her eyes 
Engulfed, the distant treasure lies, 
And that the paths you with her stroll 
Have but a drawn perspective’s whole 
Wherein a maze or colonnade 

Is flatter than its own shade. 

Abate your words, that in her mind 
Are blowing like the Tuscan wind 
Through empty villages that stand 
Above a vine and chestnut land, 

And, as her thoughts run off from you, so 
Cease your wooing: you should know 
Warm Daphne cannot be remade 

Out of the dark laurel shade. 


Leave her ; to wild islands go 

Or green-domed cities caped in snow; 

To roughened lakes whose yellow froth 

Is bitter as a god’s wrath ; 

Where nymphs, afraid that love would burn, 
Did into ponds and rivers turn, 

Or where through mountain gorges spurred 
That prince behind a golden bird ; 

Now ride the horny backs of seas 

To meet bright-cottoned ebonies, 

And thence to towns whose gulls and grimes 
Mix in the air’s familiar chimes. 

Wander, uneasy as the tides, 

Until your maid at last decides 

That, lonely in the shining rain, 

She longs, and longs for you again. 


SAILOR’S SONG OF THE TWO 
BALCONIES 


For weeks there were beads 
Of mist in our rigging 

And cold rain, 

But to-night there is dew. 


Soon shall I be 
Beside Anita on her balcony. 


As dusk, now filled with tick of bats, 
Grows thicker, we can scarcely see 

The leaves beneath us of this chestnut tree, 
And from the tired and empty street 

Float up warm evening smells 

With murmurings of men talking low, 
Contentedly, somewhere below. 


Meanwhile her northern sister, like a bird 
Darts out her head, 

Then shuts herself again 

Behind the numbéd pane, 

To watch the plaster sky, the glassy roofs, 
The slates and chimney-cowls abare 

All silent in the snowy air. 


ODYSSEUS DYING 


I THINK Odysseus, as he dies, forgets 
Which was Calypso, which Penelope, 
Only remembering the wind that sets 

Off Mimas, and how endlessly 

His eyes were stung with brine ; 

Argos a puppy, leaping happily ; 

And his old Father digging round a vine. 


EPITAPH 


THE heart that leapt 

To hear shots ringing through a winter wood, 
Or feel a boat heel, trembling, to the sea, 
That at the tale of the dog Argos wept 

And loved the summer thickness of a tree, 
Shame that it should 

Be stilléd now into eternity. 


WINTER 


THE tree still bends over the lake 
And I try to remember our love, 
Our love which had a thousand leaves. 


EPITAPH 


SWEET as the dusty nettles by his farm 
Smelt to Odysseus, weary of the sea, 

I hoped this leaving of our life’s alarm 

For the long, foreknown quietness would be. 


Two Poems by Patrick Kavanagh 


OLD SOLDIER 


I return to the lands 
Of tillage peace, 

Who have wandered and found 
No golden fleece ; 


But only a rag 
On a lifting thorn— 
An ironic flag 
Crow-pecked, forlorn. 


Love’s frosted buds 
That could not shake 
The nursing gods 
Of green awake. 


Petty squabbling 
My eyes did see, 
And Achilles wobbling 
In jeopardy, 


And the men of thought 
Being hurried on 

Till there was not 
Under the sun 


An unflustered bird 
Of evening mood 

Or a poet’s word 
In the interlude. 
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Across the war-loud 
Fields I went 

Strumming a crowd- 
False instrument— 


One with the savage 
And insane... 

O War, to ravage 
My virgin Spain ! 


SHANCO DUBH 


My hills have never seen the sun rising, 
Eternally they look north towards Armagh. 
Lot’s wife would not be salt if she had been 
Incurious as my black hills that are happy 
When dawn whitens Glassdrummond chapel. 


My hills hoard the bright shillings of March 

Till the sun searches the last pocket. 

They are my Alps and I have climbed the Matterhomn 
With a sheaf of hay for the cattle 

Many a time. 


My hills have never seen the sun nising, 

With the faith of an illiterate peasant they await 
The Final Resurrection when all hills 

Will face the East. 


The sleety winds fondle the rushy beards of Shanco Dubh, 
While the cattle-smugglers sheltering in Fethema Bush 
Look up and say: 
“Who owns them hungry hills 
That the water-hen and snipe must have forsaken ? 
A poet, then by heavens he must be lean.” 


J hear, and is my faith not somewhat shaken ! 


Two Poems by J. Lyle Donaghy 


TO A HORSE TO GALLOP 


START, thunder-maker, 

Alert land-shaker, 

Start, mighty hooved one, throw 

On the ground below blow on blow 

Of ponderous hooves—let that erected head 
And flashing nostril wide 

Smoke with the strong brute’s pride— 


Planted firm, stand 

On the ground—body towered 

Forward on steading haunches, 

Bulged chest forward 

Cupolaed on stiff staunchions 

Of foreleg, shoulder staunch, neck 

Arched, mane raised, tail spread, ears pricked— 


Back, back on that hinging strength 
Of bent hind-leg sink body’s length— 
Into sudden motion burst— 

And the streamy lightnings pursed 

In brown flank muscles spend— 

On !—legs in pulsing motion outspread, 
Belly lowered stretched in a gallop— 


Over the daisied hill-turf gallop— 
Deal thunder from shaggy hoof 
Strike the ground under 

Till like a hollow cavern roof 
Which mountains riven in sunder 
With disjected fragments shake 
The hill-side quake— 
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This was that self-same sound 
Which three times Ireland round, 
Now near, now distant heard, 

The sleeping sea-towns stirred, 

That night the fairy steed appeared, 
When “Cu” backed Macha’s horse, 
Sitting immortal force— 


That misty evening’s close 

Grey stalwart haunches rose, 

When, grasped the manéd force, 
The youth with gaunt knees pressed 
The silver gnarléd beast, 

And thrice in thunder course 
Round the echoing isle careered. 


THE SALMON POOL 


THE woods here have made a solitude 

about the river, that flows out of the trees closed by distance 

into a space amid flanking woodland grove 

whose century-old growth of oak and elm 

over-trunks ancient rocks annual increscence 

of moss deeper cushions, each in its green fell— 

like verdurous bastions irregularly scattered on the forest-floor 
recum bent— 

lying at the bottom of silence 

from seclusion of the thicker woodland met above over its course 

to seclusion where I stand on the dark rush-morassed bank 

out-flows into the widening of the woods the black river— 

Autumn his yellow hand reaching out of the bed of the year 

has left the Midas-sickness in the wood that lanks within 

where pigeons fly through the rose-dark— 

the pool sleeps here in the mountains 

the moist-dark salmon with blood-rusty bellies leap. 


Io 


SONNETS POUR HELENE 
(Translated from the French of Pierre de Ronsard) 
By Mona Gooden 


I. 


Now that the winter’s swelling floods increase 
The tumbling torrents; now that the notous voice 
Of the wind is joined with river’s clattering noise, 
And roars in tops of tossing forest trees. 

Glad would I be if Love’s soft wings would freeze ; 
His bow and arrows, all his dangerous toys, 

That fiery brand whose flickering whip annoys 
This heart that from its teasing gets no peace. 

So dull, so thick with gloom are winter days, 

No light or heat they know without the sun... 
So dark my life without her shining face, 

Whose rays in my imagination glow 

And cause a fire through all my veins to run, 
Strong to defeat my winter’s ice and snow. 


II, 


I do not wish her dead, O Love, although 

For six long years, my heart beneath her sway 
Has captive lain; but change her hair to grey 
For retribution tum that gold to snow. 

Your power makes agéd men with youth to glow, 
‘Tis easy, then, to steal her youth away ; 
Defend thy soldier shamed and scorned, I pray, 
Send troups of pitiless years to lay her low. 
She flaunts her curls, her merry eyes, the darts 
Of dangerous brightness shining in her eyes, 
Fierily winging into poor men’s hearts... 

O foolish girl such trifles so to prize ! 

Beauty is like the wind and aimless blows 

For one short day, a flowering, falling rose, 


ae}! 


III. 


My army is fordone, I cannot stay 

Love’s war, where strength and wits too long have pined 
My fifty years, my hair with grey entwined, 

Sound the retreat, and call me from the fray. 

—So if my praise of you seem faltering, lay 

The blame upon my age, not on my mind; 

I am not Paris, nor of Jason’s kind, 

But subject to a natural decay. 

—With sharp and sweet, with hope and cruel suspense 
These poems were polished in my forge by Love, 
Their toil and care I gladly have endured, 

But not the arrogant heart I failed to move, 

One day grown kind, you'll weep in penitence, 
Though pain by tardy tears was never cured. 


SPRING 


By Padraic Fallon 


Li ISY, now, agrisha! Aisy, now!” 
A The girl, called suddenly out of herself, waited for him 
impatiently. Whatever her thoughts were, they had 
stretched her step; and forced an intolerable speed on the old 
man her companion. He was breathing stiffly; his thin neck 
rising henlike out of a tattered old scarf of many colours ; nostrils 
and mouth working all out. “‘ Rest a biteen, now!’ he said. 

Looking at him as he searched uncertainly for a thornless 
tussock on the road’s edge, she was greatly concerned; he was 
so wan about the gills, so pinched and grey about the nose. And 
he was all she had. . . Why, why had she persuaded him from 
the Workhouse so soon . ee: 

“ You were going a gay gait’; he looked up at her quizzi- 
cally, still full of his breath, a faint wind-wash tinting his bare 
cheekbones; ‘“‘a rare gait, surely. Rest yourself, now, with 
myself here! the day is long.”’ 

She sat down obediently beside him, spreading her shawl 
under her. She had brought him out too soon, she thought ; and 
he not rightly fit after that last big bout. She kept glancing at him 
sidewise, blaming herself. She should have come out by herself 
first and begged, borrowed or stolen an ass-cart from somebody 
to take him home. Jimmy Water would have given her one—no, 
not him; he was bad, an ould devil looking for you in dark 
Comers: are 

“ There’s growth in this day’; he was squinting out of his 
red eyes at the barren hedge and the green-brown hill before them. 
“ But the air is thin yet for ould bones.” He stuck an empty 
pipe in his mouth. . . He was poorly, poorly, she knew. She 
drew up her knees and laid her chin on them. Ten miles to go; 
nothing at all on such a gay day. For three months she had looked 
forward to this walk home, himself beside her as in the times before 
he got sick. She had picked out in her mind the very houses along 
the road at which they’d call for an egg or a bit of meal ; she had 
imagined the whole round of the day from the time they’d rise in 
the dark of the morning to the moment they’d put foot in their 
little room in Hog’s Lane—their own little room with brave Robert 
Emmet lifting his plumed hat to the little brass lamp beside him, 
fine and warm when they had coal, and not too cold when they 
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hadn’t . . . She wished to God she had him there now. If she 
could get a lift for him! She might. . . 

She had never anticipated that he’d give up on her or she’d 
have waited on for a bit longer and put up with Mrs. Hill and her 
fat orders and the Matron with her high-up way of talking to you 
and the paid girls that’d shove all their work on to you if you let 
them, and the wardsmaids always spying on you. . . 

“Cavan was ever and always a slow place to take the 
sun. . .'—he was talking away to her or to himself and she not 
minding at all. But the day was lovely, now; and wasn’t the 
sun warm enough to make butterflies? Just the kind of a day 
she had imagined them saying goodbye to the Porter in his lodge ; 
herself in this fine red jumper and new apron—white as a lily—and 
her small black shaw] tied under her armpits; himself marching 
beside her, tapping his blackthorn gaily on the weight of the road, 
tugging at his old hat now and again to shield his weak eyes from 
the light of the sky—goodbye to your dark old kitchens and your 
stoney sculleries and your messy old buckets and your slop and 
your stinking plates and your sick old people spitting and coughing 
at one another and their old games of draughts and mean little 
fires, we’re off, WE’RE OFF. .._. She had said all that as she 
had intended to say it; she’d started royally, and now, and 
now—he—had—failed—her . . . 

She might have cried then for a bit only that a pony and 
trap came spanking up the road going Oldhill way, her way. 
The old man was watching it too. As it came near, she stood up 
smiling hopefully. There were two ladies in the trap, furred and 
feather-hatted. They whirled by, not looking at her. She lifted 
her hand, but they ignored her. She sat down, bad words—God 
forgive her—uppermost in her mind ; and the tears nearer than ever. 

‘A grand equipage,”’ she heard her Grander say, “a lord’s 
mash-ine.” A thrush fluttered to the ash sapling a yard from them 
stuttering sweetly. Grander went on and on; “I was bred to 
the boots myself, d’you see, but be me troth it’s slow work when 
you’ve packed a lot of decades on your back. So I wouldn't be 
averse to having a fine bright yoke the like of that one and me seat 
in it. Look, now! wouldn’t I look fine jarveying along in it, and 
a fur coat on me, and the people staring after me like me and you 
are staring after them two this very minit. . .’’ She shook 
herself a bit impatiently. Begging the roads a year ago, she 
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would have given her whole ear to it ; and back in the Workhouse 
many a time she had slipped into the common-room at night when 
her work was done and drawn him away from the crowd at the 
fire—often against his will for he was thinblooded and liked his 
corner ; he would talk to her by the hour then while she darned 
a sock for him, sitting on a form under the singing gas-jet—the 
only thing there that sang—tapping his blackthorn on the floor, 
sucking at his empty pipe, mostly half-whispering to her bowed 
head, swathing her in his tobacco-laden breath. It wasn’t so 
much to his talk she listened as to the thoughts he had set running 
in her mind. His past held nothing for her, she had no interest in 
it; it was his odd fancies she wanted—his ‘ Supposes,’ his pro- 
phecies for her future. Sometimes he would talk for hours 
without her catching more than an odd word here and there, her 
mind occupied in putting up a scaffolding about some delightful 


exciting fancy that had jumped out of his romancing. . . He 
was well set, now; and if she got up he’d be cross. But how, in 
God’s name was she going togethimhome. . .? 


. . . ' Aman,” he was saying, “ galloping along in one of 
them fine things and taken by your comely face might stop and 
step up to you and ask you to marry him. And what would you 
say ? You’d say—and isn’t it due to me as the head of the 
house >—’ this is my Grander, sir; I’m a dutiful grandaughter 
and I'll lave the whole thing in his hands for he’s a careful man and 
he’ll do his duty by me, so help him God.’ And when he’d tum 
to me, then, I’d stand up with a bow, a nice independent small 
bow and say ‘ what can I do for your worship’? So he’d pop me 
the question again; and after careful enquiries into his way of 
livelihood, I’d appear to consider it deeply. And in the end I’d 
agree av coorse. But I’d see you to the chapel, and I’d have a 
talk to the Priest about him before I let him ring you. And then, 
and then, I’d go my lonely way with only one look back at you 
to. see you drive off in the grand equipage at the gate waiting on 
the two of you. . .’’ He was looking at her now, she knew 
waiting for her to play up. Mechanically she put in her usual 
spoke; ‘‘ Oh, I wouldn’t let you off that way, Grander.”’ She 
said it so carelessly that he cocked a sharp eye on her, beady, 
windragged as an old winter-tom rook. But she was fed up.... 
Would he stand up now if she asked him and try to shorten the 
road . . .? He was wandering on and on . 
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“ Think of that! You the mistress of a big house with trees 
around it; and wide airy fields beyond that, sheep on them and 
cattle ; and in the kitchen servants at your beck and call. What 
would you do with your old grander then ?’’ She thought, “God rot 
me if I open me mouth again to him.” But he went on obliviously. 
“A stool in the chimney, eh ? No! I’d like as not be in your way 
there. A nice cottage would do me; a little cottage at the gate, 
an ass load of sawn blocks every Saturday regular, and a couple of 
quiet nanny-goats that’d come to the door night and morning 
willing for me to milk them, and a stick of black plug, and tay and 
sugar to order, and a nice flitch of tasty mate to put hanging in 
the chimney corner. Wouldn’t I be doing rightly then >?” 

There was a pause. She knew he was leading up to the big 
bitter point of his life as he did always when tired. And she was 
sick of it, today especially when there was such a hurry on her to be 
moving, to run, to laugh, to feel curve after grey curve of road 
uncurling before her—and—and—far things brightening and—and 
taking shape. . . She had to clench her teeth to keep her tongue 
from telling him to shut up, the ould fool gabbling and cackling so 
he was and sitting tame. . . Oh! listen to him stopping her, 
keeping her, and the doors of the world opening. . . . 

“ Ah, no! Ah, no!” he was crying, ‘“ That’s not what I’d_ be 
wanting at all, at all. Sure, I’d die dead of sleep within the 
half of a year. It’s a nice green caravan I’d ask from you; one 
the like of Lolly Doyle’s; and a pair of middling piebalds ; and 
the tools of my trade ; the sameas I had before your Grandmother 
ran off to Wales from me with the gypsy—God keep her flaming in 
hell, and in the hottest corner of it. Roulette, Ihad, a finemahogany 
wheel with a trick hinge on it; and a stand for ring-throwers, 
twelve corded whips, for Herself to look after—God curse the 
daylight that remembers to have seen her eyes opening!” | 

His voice was shrill, now, with the snarl of an animal in it. 
She had more than she wanted of it; she stood up, lifting her 
shawl. 

“Ts it wanting me to go you are?” he asked, “ And I not 
half rested.” 

‘You can take your time,’ she muttered, “‘ I want to stretch 
myself.”” But she wanted more; she wanted to take to 
her heels, to run, to run, run; anywhere there was movement, 
where there was any kind of a bnght stir at all, where there 
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was something besides an old man railing on the ghosts of old, old 
ties ieee 

She crossed the road to the gate, and stood looking over it, 
glowering at a handful of scattered rooks who were feeding un- 
certainly in the grass. She was seeing him as she did not want to 
see him; as if he were no longer a big vivid body full of plots 
and plans and wisdom ready always to circumvent the world by 
a sudden wile. . . She was scared. 

“Shuck !”’ She shouted at the feeding rooks, and they rose 
up cawing and gaping at her, and then like tossed clay settled 
again a bit further away. ‘‘ Shuck!” She shouted again ; 
but they didn’t trouble to stir. She leaned her shawled arms on 
the bars of the gate, and her eyes ranged over the withered grass- 
tufts to the little hill-wood where the fellows of these rooks were 
riding and falling in the sky above the trees like soot-smuts puffed 
from a chimney, their noise sailing as from a great clear distance. 
“Caw ! Caaaw !” 

Lolly Doyle, Bridgie Macken told her, had not wintered this 
year at allin Oldhill. (What would Bridgie do now with the baby 
and her mother waiting to slaughter her when she came out of the 
Workhouse). Last time she saw him, said fat Bridgie, was the 
night of the November fair when he had the row with Constable 
McWhinny and escaped out of the town galloping in his van. 
The woman was left behind him—oh, a queer dry piece, Molly, 
as bitter as a pin; and what, in the name of Sweet Mother Mary 
did Lolly see in her at all and they always biting the heads off each 
other—and they say she didn’t catch up on him by foot and train 
till two month later in Navan town ; and that then he didn’t want 
her at all but told her to go off out o’ that to hell; but when he 
was out in the townstreets, she went and got into the van with 
her own key ; and there she was when he came in half-drunk that 
night she having a lovely supper ready for him and he ate the 
supper and then he had to let her stay; but they say, they say, 
she won't last him very long. . . 

. . . And Oh!” says Bridgie, “ He'll be in this town on 
the third of March for the cattle fair—he will, he always is; 
coming from the fair of Cairick, that falls on the first this year, 
all along the broad road that yourself will be taking to Oldhill—and 
Pll steal out by hook or by crook to the fair-green ; and if the 
woman isn’t still with him—and if she is itsel{—maybe I’d have 
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a chance of him for myself. I might, I might, for one night—I 
told you before—he gave me the devil’s own squeezing outside 
our own door when I whistled afterhim. . .” 

Bridgie was a shameless slob; and wasn’t she the foolish rip 
to think Lolly’d as much as bid the time of day with a lassie that 
had just sneaked out of the Workhouse from minding her bastard ; 
a big ugly pusson her. . . “ My feet,” the old man was saying, 
‘are sore on me.”’ This was the second of March, the day after 
Carrick fair. . . “ My feet,” the old man snarled, “ are scalded 
onme.’. . .’Twould be queer if she did meet Lolly after all... 
And maybe, if the woman wasn’t about, tell him about Bridgie and 
—and—laugh. . .They’d have the great laugh together . , 

So quiet she was of a sudden that the thrush singing beside 
her on the sapling might have been a voice on the last high stick 
of the air. . . They’d have the great laugh together about 
Bridgie. . . ‘‘Oh!” says she, and she all rage and suspicion, 
“you're going that road tomorrow, are you? If you meet 
Lolly,”’ says she, “‘ don’t say one word about me to him or I'll say 
a curse on you as big as Lough Sheelin.”’ 

A wood-pigeon was flickering along the top of the hedge, 
cooing, cooing. Suddenly, from behind, a rook laboured over her 
head with a huge twig in its mouth giving a loud squawk out of 
him that excited her strangely ; massively, awkwardly he clawed 
a way to the middle air and her thought urged him up till he was 
able at last to make for the wood on an even keel. . . 

The old voice snarled behind her. “‘ Will ye look and see if 
there’s a place where I can wash the soreness out of me feet ! s 
And give me here the biteen of soap till I rub it into me socks.” 

She turned and walked about for a bit, glancing at him 
sidelong. He was huffed-looking and ridiculous, his eyes poking 
themselves out on his face in vague useless anger. She became 
frightened again, not of him nor for him, but for something in 
herself that she was relying on him to safeguard for her, to lead 
her to and let her take. . . ‘“‘ He'll go on me, he’ll go on me,” 
she was saying to herself as she mouched about the ditch looking 
for a pool. ‘‘Come here!” she called. She looked back at him 
fully. His eyes evaded hers. His face was so ruffled and huffy, 
age and death were in it so plainly, that her heart failed her. 

He shambled down to her, bare-footed and spindly, and 
climbed down to the pool with a little shiver. 


C 
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What ’ll I do? she wondered, contemplating for the first 
time a world in which he was not her spring-board. She had 
grown out of her first obedience to him a good while before ; but 
he’d always been the man in her world, the known familiar figure 
behind which, like the nimbus of the rising sun, there glittered 
the as yet unknown face of the man who was to fill his place, fill 
it wonderfully and tenderly and with hidden excitements. She 
had depended on him to keep his place until she was ready for 
the Other, and until the Other came along . . . And now, 
and now. . . He was letting her do the planning and the carry- 
ing and the caring, making a child of himself and forcing herself 
out of herself before. . .beforeshe wasready. . . 

“Oh! the ould codger, the ould codger!’’ she muttered as 
she watched him jigging in the little left pool in the dyke, com- 
plaining and moaning over his feet. He was no longer somebody 
in whom she could seek protection, or look to for mastership. But 
there was nobody else she could turn to, nobody else she knew as 
well, nobody she could be so stiff on, and nobody, nobody she liked 
so well, loved. . .‘‘ A bitter winter lies long in the dyke,” he 
was saying, “ Give me your hand, Girsha! It’s starving cold.”’ 

She lugged him out, as idle a thing, she knew, as a dressed 
up scarecrow, but still a sign to her of what once he was; and 
what, please God, she’d keep him to be—she’d make him renew 
himself, recover his big protective fatherliness ; she’d nurse him, 
nurse him back to his greatness or his half-greatness . . . She 
was rubbing his feet carefully, softly, purring like a groom before 
him ; persuading herself that his weakness, his age, was only a 
temporary thing, and that he would last her till she was settled. 

He was pleased again, flattered by her solicitude. “‘ Ah,” he 
signed, “‘ the sun’s stretching. We’’ll be soon on our raids again, 
doing Drung and Laragh in one big day and never skipping a 
house. D’you mind the summer we did that ? Eh? Wecouldn’t 
carry home the stuff that day. This year, an it please God, we'll 
rouse up an ass-cart somewhere and a good ass. Won’t that be 
fine? A fine fire bucket swinging from the hind shaft in case the 
evenings are cold and we making for home, and meself warming me 
toes at it. yl 

She listened for a while disturbed by the vague moonshine 
of his talk, and then in growing irritation. 

‘‘ Begod !”’ he sighed, ‘“‘ we must get an ass-cart.”’ 
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“We're as well off as ever we’re likely to be,” she threw 
out roughly. And then her irritation and her fears for the future 
came to a head and she did what she had never done before; she 
started to jeer him, mocking him from her knees. ‘‘ And what 
one of all your friends and rich relations do you expect to die 
and leave you a fine ass and car? Is it your daughter, my 
aunty Biddy, that’s locked up in the asylum? Or will Miler 
Ryan your third cousin who has nothing at all but a large hungry 
family leave it to you? Or is there gentry that I never heard of 
in your family and will Lord Me-eye come and ask you what you’d 
be fancying for an Easter present ? Or tell me, old Da Ward, 
is it expecting to come by them by marriage you are. . .?” 

He looked at her, startled at first; then he made a vague 
ancient swipe at her jaw that barely stung her but that set the 
thread of what she was saying awry in her mind. She began to 
splutter, warding off his hand easily, searching poignantly into 
her mind for things that would be bitter enough to hurt him. 
He caught hold of her hair and tugged till it hurt so much that she 
struck out at him violently. He fell sideways, one hand scrabbling 
for a hold on the grass of the road-edge, the other splashing in 
the pool he had just climbed from, his bare legs kicking oddly in 
the air. She watched him wildly for a moment, her anger sub- 
siding as quickly asit had risen. He steadied himself as if waiting 
for a thumping, peering up at her grey and frightened-looking. 
She wanted to cry. “Get up!’ she muttered. She turned away 
with a jerk and went back to the gate, her shoulders shaking. . . 

When she was better, she turned around. The old fellow 
watching her, frightened and anxious, turned away his head. . 
The doglike movement hurt her, humiliated her. He had been 
so long her master that his abasement was hers too. “ For the 
love of God put on your boots! and let us be going our road !”” 
She left him to fumble with his boots. She couldn’t bear this 
new relationship, this flustered hurry on his part to do her bidding. 
He’d made her his master by sacrilege, and put the world on her 
shoulders ; and she hated him. She washed her face in the pool 
behind him. When she was ready, she stood aside waiting for 
him. The thrush had gone. There was a wide cold sting in the 
day, but, inside it, in the great ice-bright clarity of the air, the 
sun had already woven a faintly-warm web; it would be lovely 
about noon. Just the day she had imagined for the second of 
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March, the space between Carrick fair and Cavan fair. . . And 
all seemed to be turning out queer and bitter already. She was 
making a fool of herself, too, to be looking out for a green caravan 
with a pair of piebald ponies. Likely enough he had a new woman 
now; and what, in the name of God would make him look at a 
girl who hadn’t yet turned sixteen—even though she was good to 
look at, big and bright and strong, what good was that to her when 
she lacked wisdom, lacked all those secrets that only the future 
could teach her, the knowledge that comes with womanhood .. . 

He was standing up, now, waiting on her. She turned aside 
to let him see he was to go first. In that way he would still have 
the outward signs of leadership, and she wouldn’t feel like a dog 
leading a blind man. But as she walked a couple of paces behind 
him she felt as if it were a skeleton she was pushing on before her. 


II 


It was noon when they came came within shout of Cavan- 
rainey cross. If they were to meet the caravan at all, it was here 
she wanted to meet it. It was a gypsy halting place, a wide grass 
plot sheltered east and north by a half-quarried hill, and caravans 
rarely passed it at noon or night without a stop. In spite of 
herself she strode on ahead of the old man. There was nobody 
there, however, when she turned the corner, but she sat down 
under the small hedge; and her grandfather labouring after her 
was glad, too, to sink down without question. He was breathing 
shnilly. 

They were only just in time. They weren’t sitting five 
minutes when she heard Lolly Doyle’s blood-yell in the wood-shade 
along the main road. She’d know that shout among thousands ; 
he’d be urging on the asses, ten, fifteen, twenty of them, cursing 
them, damning their laziness, taking a delight in the volume of 
his own voice. 

The old fellow sat up. “ Be cripes!”’ he said. Her own 
heart was beating violently, but she stretched back lazily, pre- 
tending she had noticed nothing. In a minute they were coming 
around the bend ; first an awkward donkey, two, three, and then 
a cloudy bunch of them as if pushed by a big hand. And then ! 
a coatless, blue-jerseyed figure narrow and long. . . Lolly, Lol, 
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Lor, Lawrence Doyle. Then the caravan. The old man was 
standing up, his hat tilted over his weak eyes. ‘‘ And cripes,’’ he 
was saying, “isn’t it the pity he’s not going the other way.” 

Quite soon the donkeys were crowding about them. There 
was a hail from Lolly and her grandfather was answering it. 
Then Lolly was staring at her as if he didn’t know her—two years, 
two years since he saw her; she glanced at him casually; and 
then over him to the caravan, over the piebalds to the door. 
And then her heart sank, for the woman—the same thin, narrow- 
eyed woman—was still in possession . : 

Lolly was standing before her, his hand stuck out. ‘‘ Be me 
god !”’ he said, “it’s like the miracle of the worm and the butter- 
fly. You weren’t a nice pup as I remember and here you are 
now. . .’”’ Mechanically she shook hands with him, noting 
out of the corer of her eye that the woman had pulled up the 
caravan and was now dropping to the road, a thin snakelike 
woman with a cigarette burning in her mouth and a red jumper 
burning emphatically about her small bust. 

Lolly was still holding her hand. Her ears were hot. She 
must be blushing furiously. “I’m taking himself from the 
Workhouse,” she said—anything to make conservation—“ and 
we're taking a biteen of a rest.” 

“ Just as well,” he grinned, “‘ But I’d swear it’s not much rest 
you're in need of. ‘‘ Holy father! ”’ he shouted, ‘but you’ve made 
the fine woman. ” 

She dragged her hand from him with an effort. He tured 
to the old man. “Tell me, Da! how the hell do you manage to 
keep this one between the shafts? Are there no men at all in 
Oldfield since I was there myself ? ”’ 

Her grandfather snickered, his little falsetto laugh chipping 
like stone. “‘ Yourself was enough for a couple o’ seasons, Lolly.” 
Now that she was free of his eyes, she could examine him more 
minutely, conscious at the same time of the woman who was 
lifting and inspecting the hooves of the off pony. He was bigger 
than she had expected, wilder, less trim. As he stared down at 
her Grandfather, she caught a glimpse of something hawklike and 
pouncing in him. He glanced back at her suddenly and his eyes 
brightened and softened ; but as he switched them again on her 
grandfather, she felt that the beaked thing in him was just wait- 
ing, waiting for the old simpleton to come within his range. He 
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was drawing him out and buttering him up; and the old fellow, 
his craggy neck craning volubly, was unbuttoning his late com- 
plaint almost as if under a spell. And then he glanced back at her 
again, and a new strange excitement welled in her; he winked. 
“Listen, Da!” he said, ‘‘ You’ll never make the eight miles to 
Oldfield on your two legs.” 

She knew then that something was going to happen her 
through this man. She knew the very words that he was going 
to speak—as if, vaguely in some quiet centre within her, the 
coming scene was already composed and waiting, uncertainly 
waiting, for her to will it forth. . . 

She was almost out of her body, urging him with all of her 
silent will, when at last he spoke ; “‘ Come back to the town !”’ he 
said persuasively, ‘‘ Come back with me, the two of ye, and I'll 
see that you get a lift home.” 

She scarcely knew if those were the words she had expected ; 
but her breath left her softly in a sigh. 

But the old man, too, sensed a new quality in the situation, 
and shied with his instinct. ‘“‘ Sure, I’m doing well, doing well 
enough,” he gabbled. ‘“‘ Lookit, now! after a biteen rest, I'll 
be hitting the road like a post-horse.”’ 

“Well, well!” Lolly shrugged, ‘‘ You’ve pluck anyhow.” 

Then he tumed to her, searching her eyes with his own, and 
she realised it was her turn to play. 

“T’m afeard I’ll never make it with him,” she said, “ He’s 
dropping on me.” 

Her Grandfather became excited. “Gwan! I’m lively as 
a hare. Gwan outa that. . .” 

Lolly clapped him on the shoulder with big heartiness. ‘‘ Sure 
y are, sure y’are, indeed.” 

Then the woman, quietly, was among them. The girl, so 
absorbed in the story that was composing itself with so much 
concealed effort about her, never noticed the intrusion till the 
coloured jumper filled her eye. She was almost startled. For 
a moment she had forgotten this woman, HIS woman, who was 
now regarding her out of sombre hard eyes, a cigarette smoking 
idly in a commer of her red-brown lips, the whole face narrow and 
dark, yet arresting as if charged with electricity. Her half- 
formed hopes seemed all of a sudden to be mere girl’s folly . 

And then because the face that was before her was somewhat 
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weary and lined, because of something jaded and fading in it, 
she lifted her arms as if startled and let her shawl fall down about 
her shoulders so that her half-bobbed brazen head was bared to 
the bright air; and, addressing the man more than the woman, 
smiled widely that he might see her untarnished white teeth. 
“You knocked a start out of me,” she giggled. 

The woman ignored her, speaking quietly to the man. 
“That mare’s lame on the right foremost. You’d best drag out 
the nails that you struck in this morning. They’re touching on 
the quick.” 

“ Be off!’ he answered without looking at her. “I was 
shoeing horses before I left me mammy’s paps.”’ 

The woman shrugged, turning her back carelessly on him. 
Lolly stared after her for a moment, his teeth bared. Then he 
caught at the vld man’s arm and wheeled him until his face was 
towards the woman. 

“ How would you like,” he jollied viciously, ‘‘ to be tied to 
a strap the like of this one?” 

The old man, abashed, started to snicker. ‘‘ Aw, now! 
Aw, now, now, Lolly!” 

Doyle shouted ; “ I’m asking you a question,” His eyes, blue 
as ice, came round to the girl. From the look on his face he might 
have been be playing a wild, rather foolish joke; yet, instead of 
smiling, smiling at him, her lids dropped slowly and her mouth 
flickered and nipened into something soft as a bloom. She stood 
very quiet, as in a bright vacuity, half listening to her grandfather’s 
shy little snicker and embarrassed evasions, aware behind her shut 
lids that she had drawn Lolly’s eyes and that they were moving 
over her, her breast, her throat, her warm face, and stirring in 
her hair as palpably as the soft breath of the airing fields. Fora 
long moment she kept still, trumping herself as skilfully as a 
mannequin, her pulses hurrying. Then she opened her eyes, flut- 
tering her lashes a little till she felt the full brunt of his stare, and 
looked at him directly and deeply. She smiled. 

“Lord God!” he shouted. 

She tumed away from him, her momentary self-possession 
all gone. She had offered herself, now, in full; and, and, would 
Lolly. . .? Trembling, she took her stand by a little wooden 
gate a couple of yards away, leaning against it, not seeing at all 
the three browsing cows in the middle of the field, nor the brindled 
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collie blundering and barking along the broad ditch that flanked 
the main road. . . 

‘A nice nate womaneen,” she heard her grandfather say. 
(He would be eyeing the narrow back placatingly, she knew, afraid 
that the woman would turn and blast him with a look.) 

‘ But how would you like to be tied to her for five long years ?”’ 
Doyle’s voice came to her light and cold. She noted with sudden 
exultance the pointed insult in it. 

‘“ A nice nate womaneen, a nice nate little woman. . ., 
her grandfather was pattering. She turned around to watch, 
noticing, as she did so, the black roof of another caravan moving 
along over the ditch of the main road where a brindled collie 
lumbered and barked. 

‘Nate as a tongs or a pothooks,” Lolly mocked. ‘“ Look 
at her well, now! How would yourself like manning that 
one) fas 

His face was almost a shock to her, it was so cold and beaked. 
He was gripping the old man’s shoulder in one great claw and 
swinging him gently backwards and forwards, facing towards the 
woman who, with her back tumed to them, was adjusting a trace 
on the van-shaft. 

“Would you like that, Da ?”’ he went on. 

“ Aw, now, Lolly! Will you be easy! Be easy, I tell you!” 

Around the tum the other van came wheeling, a lighter van 
drawn by a single big black rawboned gelding ; a wide awkward 
man lumbering behind it dragging an ass-cart by the shaft. 

Lolly almost lifted her grandfather from the ground. 

“Would you like to have her, Da ?”’ There was intolerable 
insult in his voice. 

The old fellow, flustered, started loosening his scarf; a small 
forced smile twitching on his lips. “A nate little woman,” he 
quavered, eyeing the narrow back placatingly, “a nate little 
woman ; and I wouldn’t mind it all so I wouldn’t.’””’ The woman 
turned her head and froze him with a_look. 

“ Then, begod !”’ Lolly roared, “ you can take her with you 
this minute.” 

The girl’s heart missed a beat and then went galloping. 

“ A nice nate little woman,” Lolly gave a shout, ‘‘ and she’s 
yours now for the taking. Hold out your hand, man, and make a 
deal of it the nght way!” 
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The old fellow was tugging spasmodically to free his hand 
and gabbling. ‘‘ Aw, now! be aisy, aisy! Now, now. . . 

“ She'll make a new man of you,” Doyle taunted. ‘‘ God 
help you, Da! Take a young one—and you’d be thinking of your 
age within a month; a fat one—and you'd be seeing your own 
bare bones before you at all times.” He laughed. ‘‘ But this 
one!” He lifted his hand like a jobber high above his shoulder. 
“Here! Mate with this skeleton, Da! Take my advice; and 
you'll never know a sore day. When she’s sitting in the chimney 
forninst you, you'll be telling yourself what a fine man you are 
by comparison. . . It'll be long life to you to have the chance 
to be thinking like that.” 

“ Aisy, aisy !”’ the old fellow repeated, “‘ She’ll be taking your 
fun badly, I’m telling you.” 

The woman had turned now; and the girl, expecting a 
bitter, blazing face, was vaguely disappointed. There was nothing 
in this narrow collected countenance but a cold indifference. 

“Ask the louser,” the pale voice was colourless and cool, 
“ask him what he’s wanting from you ? ” 

“And I won’t be long in telling him.’”’ In the girl’s ears 
Doyle’s voice was suddenly rich and gay. His eyes came round 
to her and she bore up to them, outwardly calm but a riot within. 
Behind her, almost on her heels, the big lumbering tramp let the 
shaft of the ass-cart fall with a loud curse on to the roadway, and 
she moved aside instinctively, her eyes still fixed on Doyle’s, aware 
of what he was going to say and willing it—willing him to sayit... 

“ T want that girl there,” he said at last. He turned from her 
to the woman, and she was free of his gaze. It seemed to her 
that she was returning to her body; and that it was big and 
bright and unsteady as though she were wavering on the top of 
a stalk. 

The big tramp lumbered past her red and raucous, shouting 
something about a bloody annoyance of a cart that he’d break 
into matchwood if they didn’t hitch it to their own bloody van, 
and that he was a great fool himself so he was. . . She turned 
aside to the gate, her heart beating in her throat, and leaned her 
two elbows on the chill wood ; taking in the landscape to steady 
herself, filling her eyes with it as with a bright weight. There 
were three cows cropping in the middle of the field, and a great 
cry of rooks in the elms about the little chapel. That was 
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Fr. McMahon’s house, that was, with the dark shrubs marshalled 
along his little stub of avenue. From here you couldn't see the 
green shamrocks that were painted on the whitewashed pillars 
ofmhisigatenin: * 

She didn’t want to think of the jumble of figures behind her. 
She knew what was going on as well as if the whole scene had its 
origin inside of herself. The big bearish lad would have gone up 
to the queer group; and then stopped, surprised foolishly. 

‘What in the Name of God,” he’d have asked, “is all the 
prate about ?” 

The woman would be standing in front of Doyle, coiled and 
fanged, now, and bitter, staring up at him with no cigarette in 
her mouth. 

“You're meaning, then, to get rid of me, MISTER Doyle ?”’ 
she’d have said with a nasty mouth on her . 5 

In spite of herself the girl turned once more to the group. 
It was just as her mind had made, she noted without wonder ; 
only that the woman fronting Doyle was less moved than she had 
pictured her. 

“ For God’s sake,”’ the big fellow bellowed, “ and is it splitting 
ye are at last ?”’ 

“ Ho, ho!” he laughed ; “ you’re not minding that, are you, 
Maggie ? ” 

Doyle was staring down at the woman with a cold grin. The 
woman loosened her glance from him; it sped to the girl, en- 
circling her as in a fine dark bitter lash for a moment, and then 
flicked back again to Doyle. The girl knew a second of dim fear : 
and then tumed her back hurriedly. 

_ “Surely to God, Maggie,” the giant laughed, “ you’re not 
minding that ? ”’ 

“T’m minding his bloody damn impudence,” she heard the 
woman say. ‘“‘ The louser would have me tum into this ould 
fool’s grass. Me!” 

The giant bellowed in surprise. Doyle laughed. 

“ Couldn’t ye play the bones between ye,” he mocked, ‘‘ and 
make money ?” 

“You great dirt!” the woman said; “I can get my pick 
of men.” 

“ T’ll leave you to it,” Doyle cut in, “and good luck to you. 
Take out your things, now, from the van!” 
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The woman’s tongue was loosened in such a pale cold flow of 
shocking words that the girl felt as if the air immediately over her 
head were filling with black beaked birds. Unconsciously she 
grovelled down above the little gate, stopping her ears. Then 
the giant’s rumbling voice came to her, and Doyle’s hard laugh ; 
all outside of her ; and still, like a dream, a very part of her. - 

i Her grandfather was tipping her timidly, hurriedly, on the 
elbow. 

“Come away!’ he was whispering. “Come away before 
there’s war and bloody murder ! ” 

“We'll wait !”’ she told him. 

He looked at her, she noticed, very queerly and oddly; but 
she turned from him to the group without a thought. The giant 
had his arms about the woman; and she, cool and taut again, 
was leaning away from him. Doyle, his hands in his braces, was 
watching the pair with grinning contempt. 

““Won’t you be rightly off with meself ? ” the giant stormed, 
““ weren't we always the best of friends ? ” 

The woman stayed taut. Doyle’s voice pealed, “‘ good man, 
Nick ! ”’ 

“ Amn’t I as good as another ? ” Nick persisted. 

“Let me go, now, Nick!” 

“You can’t say I amn’t!”’ 

“Let me go, now, Nick!” 

“‘ Where’ll you find better nor meself ? ” 

“Let me go, now, Nick!” 

“ Faith ! I won’t.” 

“Let me go!” She lifted her hand as if to strike him. 

“T won't, I tell you!” 

They stared at each other for a moment. Then the woman 
relaxed. 

‘You'll come with me?” 

“To Cavan.” 

‘“ Be cripes!”’ he bellowed, “‘ and maybe farther.”’ 

She gave him a slight tip of her fingers on the cheek. “‘ Maybe 
farther, Nick,”’ she said. . 

He laughed out hugely, ponderously, and swung her into the 
air. ‘‘ You’ve found a better man,” he roared. 

Doyle gave a shout of laughter. The giant looked at him, 
his laughter dying out. 
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“A better man, I said.” 

“ You did, indeed, Nick boy.” 

“Well?” 

ey Welles = 

The giant released the woman, and lumbered over to him. 
girl was petrified. 

“A better man, I said,” he shouted. 

Doyle was still grinning ; he”seemed really unangry. 
‘““There’s no one contradicting you, avic!” 

He clapped the giant merrily on the shoulder. And then he 
was coming towards her; and she didn’t know what to do. Her 
grandfather croaked something in his throat ; and she turned her 
face to him, asking him what he was saying but not listening for 
his answer. 

Welly. Day 

He was beside her, now, and she had to look up. But he was 
staring at her grandfather, not at herself; a long rakish hard- 
featured stranger with a pair of eyes like bits of breaking glass. 

Her grandfather was looking up at him, his Adam’s apple 
wobbling up and down his scraggy neck. He began to babble 
at once. 

“ She’s not going with you, Lolly Doyle; she’s too young, I 
tell you, too young, too young ; a girsha, nothing else but a girsha, 
and me only hope and assistance in this world ; a young girsha and 
nothing else ; and sure judge and jury would admit that—though 
she looks older, eighteen or twenty. Her looks belie her, they do, 
they: dow, | Sai nrs 

And he gave a great gasp and went on, twisting his head 
sideways like a hen from a draught. 

“And you can’t take her from me for she’s under the age.” 
Then he caught at her arm, his fingers shaking. ‘‘Isn’t that 
so?” he cried, “isn’t that so? Aren’t you but sixteen ? ” 

She stayed quiet, allowing his hand to clutch her, waiting 
for him to look at her. When he did look at her, he let his hand 
fall away ; his gaze twitched over her head, and he made a queer 
gobbling movement with his mouth. 

Doyle was still staring at him, smiling now. ‘‘ Be the great 
God,” he said, “ one’d think I was taking her from you by force. 
sure, I'll give you a good lump of an ass for her, and that cart of 
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Micky Gill’s that I bought from his woman yesterday after he 
was killed. . .” 

; eee old man was looking bemused as if his right wits weren’t 
in him. 

“ Lookit, now!” Doyle went on, “It’s a good cart barring 
that it lacks a left shaft. The motor that ended Micky did that. 
We can nail a young tree on it and it’ll do game ball. Come over, 
now, and look it over ! ” 

Without a glance at her, he forced the old shambling figure 
across the road. 

“Look at it, now!” he persuaded, “and the good harness 
under the bag here.’’ He lifted up a bag from the well of the cart. 
“Feel it, man! Feel it!’”’ He forced the old man’s hand down 
to the harness. “ And this is a great and a grand ass!’ He 
wheeled his charge about and led him to an ancient donkey that 
was cropping in the road-edge. “Look at him!” He crashed a 
resounding hand on the animal’s rump. “ Look at that, man!” 
he shouted as the old thing trotted away. “Is it a bargain?” 

She watched the two of them, the old spindly man whose 
expression, now, as he tummed from cart to ass, was one of increas- 
ing greed; and the other who towered lightly beside him with 
outthrust chin. There could be but one outcome to this duel. 
This old futile man, trembling over the cart, examining wheels 
and frame—making a game for himself, she thought, making a 
great show of his judgement and wisdom—was, she knew, 
finished. 

Her eyes, hypnotically, were drawn to Doyle. He was 
looking at her meaningly and possessively. She bore his gaze for a 
moment, forcing herself to stand it, feeling as if stitch after stitch 
of clothing were falling from her body, her throat, her breast, her 
belly coming into the air with the sudden cold effort of the driven 
flower. Then, as suddenly, her strength was drained from her, 
and she retumed to her girlhood small and startled and wanting 
TOR CON Fe cain nae 

oy won’t do it,” her old codger of a grandfer was saying with 
great weight, his absurd posing come to him again, foolish as a 
cocked hat. “I won’t do it.” 

“It’s a good offer.”” Doyle said. ; 

‘It’s not a good offer.’’ The old voice was obstinate, “I'll 
be in a bad case without her,” 
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‘In a week, a month, a year, she'll be leaving you whether 
you like it or not. Have sense, Da!” 

‘““T have sense.” 

“ Nick ! ”’ 

“ Aye, Lolly.” 

The girl opened her eyes to watch this new development. 
The giant was lumbering up to them from his new mistress. 

“ Did you hear this man ?’”’ Doyle asked him. 

“ Refusing you, is he? ”’ 

“He is." 

“‘ Show him the size of your fist ! ”’ 

“T’m giving him Micky’s cart and the Shercock ass.”’ 

“ Too much for him. Give him the ass and keep the cart!” 

The old man was wavering, his pose blowing away. 

“That ass is no good,” he mumbled. Then shrilly; “ Give 
me the cart and me pick of the asses!” 

“Gwan!” the giant roared. ‘“‘ Hold out your hand to the 
decent man! The ass and no cart.”’ 

“Tl give him the cart, Nick.”’ 

“For that slip? Ive better daughters; and that cart’s 
worth them all. Hold out your hand, you bloody old gom !”’ 

“ You’re tricking me,’’. the old man whimpered. 

“On me oath !”’ Nick rumbled, “is it calling me a trickster 
he is?”’ He drew back his arm as if to strike him. Doyle 
caught it. 

“ Aisy a minute, Nick! I’ll give him another ass instead.” 

He tumed to the old fellow. ‘‘ Here! Take the brown lad, 
and make it a deal!” 

“ You’re too soft!’ Nick cursed. 

Her grandfather went over and caught the ass by the bob; 
and looked him over. ‘‘ That’s better,” he said, ‘‘ A nate tripper !”’ 
He strutted back again with the donkey butting at him, all pom- 
pousness now, and held out his free hand. 

‘‘ Stretch out your fist, me dacent man!” he ordered Doyle. 

They clapped the bargain. The giant looked over at her with 
agrin. ‘‘Th’oul devil made well on you; acute oul’ shaver.” He 
turned back to the woman who, with folded arms and stiff lips, stood 
by watching. “ Get your belongings, now, Maggie,” he rumbled, 
“before this one poaches them on you ! ” 

The woman gave a long look at the girl. There was nothing 
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electrical about her now but a bleak light that seemed frozen on 
her face. The girl couldn’t meet those eyes ; she averted her face 
and twitched her shawl about her and leaned on the gate. She 
heard the woman climb up easily into the van—her, HER van, 
now, with the piebald ponies, and all, and all; no longer that 
woman’s, 

Somehow she had no feeling of victory. She felt heavy and 
relaxed now that the scene she had willed had completed itself 
about her. It was outside of her at length, and she felt eased and 
en as a girl would after childbirth ; but not thrilled yet, nor 
jo «eee 
Then as she leaned against the gate with nothing to disturb 
her but the comfortable hammering of the men as they nailed a 
sapling on the cart for a shaft, and the shuffling hooves of the 
donkeys behind her in the road, the future began to brighten in 
her. It was very faint at first, nothing more or less than a new 
air of well-being as if her stock were taking firm root at last and 
striking out in wavering wide fibres into this half-known, half- 
guessed, fresh world. In five minutes, while the earth aired itself 
and the sun sat in the middle of the day like a bird in a warming 
nest, she had adjusted herself to her coming life and was giving 
herself to it in fancy . ; 

What would Bridgie Macken say at all, the big tumip-face, 
when she’d come stealing out of the workhouse tomorrow and see 
herself, Molly Mahon, queening it in Lolly Doyle’s caravan. 
Saints in Heaven! what a fool Bridgie’d look! The laugh she’d 
have at her. She’d bring her inside the van and show her the 
gorgeous tricks of it; the warm black stove with its long flue, and 
the settle-bed, the settle-bed, the settle-bed—opened—opened .. . 

She flushed ; and side-stepped, rapidly, the image of the open 
settle. Now that it was so near in time she didn’t want to think 
of it at all. She would come to that gradually, driving up to it 
behind the jingling piebalds, with strange roads uncurling before 
her and coiling up again at her back. There would be great fairs 
in big towns, shouting and ballad-singing ; herself in them all 
as by right and shouting her catch-cry ““THREE RINGS A 
PENNY—SEVEN FOR TUPPENCE” . 

She smiled at the wide quiet ring of the day, throwing back 
her head to watch a pair of flapping rooks who seemed bent on 
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outracing each other. She nearly laughed aloud at one noisy 
fellow who almost stood still in the air to caw at them. 

There was a sudden silent stir at her back; and a crimson 
jumper burrowed the light beside her. Her back hollowed with 
fear. It was the woman. 

‘You think, now,” she heard her whisper, ‘“‘ that you’re in 
for a grand time? Eh? Let me tell you that you’d best have 
stuck to skivying.”’ 

She kept her face averted. The acid whisperer went on ; 
“T’ve nothing agin you. If it wasn’t you this minute, ‘twould 
be some other body very soon; I know the bastard. And I 
know, this, me Daisy, that in two months or three months, 
or whenever I meet that caravan again, it won’t be yourself will 
be in it; he’ll have left you to go hoize the roads for yourself, and 
to take care of the coming babby.”’ 

The girl hitched up her shawl, her stare still on the fields. 
The woman waited for a moment ; then she was gone, leaving the 
day frozen solidly behind her and the girl within it tured fossil 
as if by some inevitable but unexpected movement of nature. 
Curiously enough, caught in that momentary stasis, the girl was not 
aware of any malignity in things, of any personal malevolence 
directed personally on her. It was, instead, as if the big bright 
tortoise of the universe, having completed one step and rested, 
was lifting itself ponderously for another, disturbing the equili- 
brium of all things within it, angling landscapes, tilting perspective, 
in its slow, utterly slow movement ; so that all its parasites, its 
minutiae of living creatures, must be constantly grappling for 
foothold and as constantly ejected, thrown together or sundered 
from one another, striving and struggling, each with his small 
kaleidoscope to adjust to evershifting conditions: and all frantic 
with fear. In one cold moment it was thrust upon her that the 
future was no more her personal creation than the drifting sky 
over her ; and that, for all the coloured clays of her imagination, 
the ordering of them lay without her ; and there was no final order 
but change, change, change in everything and in all people; and 
nothing for her but unceasing effort, a never-ending scramble to 
jena and prop up her frail tenement in what seemed a quaking 
earth. 

As she stood, feeling for her roots, that girl had no idea that 
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she was thinking these things. She was aware only that there 
was uncertainty where she had seemed to have settled everything 
so certainly ; and that the odd power to shape events which she 
had found within her today might not be her own at all and might 
leave her as suddenly as wind leaves the sails of a mill. It lasted 
for a cold moment this fear, while she felt how helpless, how small, 
she was and childish. Then came a swift reaction, expressing 
itself, naturally enough, in a violent anger towards the woman who 
had pricked her bubble. Jealous she was, jealous—the ould 
skinny witch, the ill-tongued shameless wretch, the swanking 
serpent, jealous, jealous she was. 

She hitched her shawl violently about her shoulders. And 
then anger, as swiftly, turned into gloating. She started to imagine 
the woman as denizen of the giant’s caravan, dark and unwilling, 
brooding over the fine place she had lost, raging in herself sometimes 
and looking for all kinds of faults in herself, lighting fags and 
gnawing the butt-ends with sharp teeth, wondering, wondering 
why she had lost such a man and trying to think of some way to 
get him back—some mean low way such as backbiting him and 
belying him to the girl who had won him. The cleverness of her ! 
full of tricks as a tinker’s pup. But for all her cleverness, 
for all her charged sparkle and black depths, hadn’t she, Molly 
Mahon, taken him from under her nose in fair fight, and donkeys 
and van and ponies, too, and gay living from Antrim to Tralee : 
wiped off her map? And all done by design! All planned and 
carried out by Molly Mahon! Molly Mahon who was only a girl ! 
Dear God! There wouldn’t be a woman in the world to vie with 
her when she was full-grown. . . 

A rough vibrant arm took her by the waist. ‘‘ Well, Birdeen, 
Well, Birdeen !”’ Lolly was saying. He pulled her in to him till 
her cheek flattened against his hairy jersey. One big hand was 
ruffling her head and pinching her neck. “ Well, Birdeen!” 
He tumed up her face in spite of her with a great laugh. She 
snatched a swift glance at him and then shut her eyes and burrowed 
down again to the dark of his chest. Down there, muffled, his 
heart thumped savagely as an Orange drummer. 

“ On me oath,” she heard him sing above her, “if it isn’t shy 
she is.” 

The arm at her back, the big palm wounding her in the soft of 
her side, relaxed fora moment as he lowered his head to her’s, and she 
tried half-heartedly to release herself, not so much confused as 
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aware of her confusion and her lack of lightness, angry with herself 
because she couldn’t look up at him and play him as an older woman 
would. 

“ Did ne’er another man ever take a twist out of you?” 
he gurgled in her ear. ‘‘ Begod! Amn’t I lucky ?” 

The way he said it humiliated her. She wasn’t so much of 
the child as he seemed to think! If he knew how she’d roped him, 
the nice way she’d snared him, the knowledge would let the wind 
out of his words as with a pin. 

“One mouthful of a kiss,” he sang, “‘ one mouthful of a kiss 
and we'll be hitting the road !” 

She wouldn’t lift her face. She wouldn’t please him that much. 
His two arms were about her now, and his heart going thump- 
thumpity-thump. In spite of herself, its irregular power awoke 
an answering rhythm in her own. 

“A little taste, then,’’ he whispered. 

With shut eyes, she relaxed against him awkwardly, and lifted 
her face. 

“Good !’’ she heard him say after a merciful release. She 
was _ breathless. 

“Up on the van with you now, and take the reins ! ”’ 

She went with him, scarcely knowing what she was doing. 
He hoisted her up, and put the reins in her hands. She fumbled 
with them. 

“T can’t drive,” she muttered. 

“ The right rein to go right ; the left, left; pull both if you’re 
wanting to stop ! ”’ 

He slapped her softly on the knee. ‘“‘ Ah!” His voice was 
very warm and jocular. ‘‘ We'll have the great times, the two of 
us. 

“ Will I drive on ?”’ she gasped. 

He tossed her hair, and laughed softly. ‘‘ Off with ye!” 
he said. 

He roared at the ponies. “‘ Huup, huup oura that!” The 
ponies started off at a smart pace, driving the donkeys before 
them. She clutched at the reins with one hand and adjusted her 
disarranged dress with the other. The sun smeared her eyes as 
with a bright varnish. Behind her, the giant’s big voice was 
lifted. There were wheels rumbling. The van creaked and 
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sighed and rocked like a house above her ; and yet in some magical 
way followed the jingling thrusting ponies with the docility of 
a donkey cart. She was too frightened of her charge at first to do 
anything but stare ahead over the pricked ears of the ponies ; 
but, in a second, her head was turned back and she was peering 
wry-necked into the van’s interior. 

“It’s a nice green caravan I’d ask from you and a pair of 
middling piebalds. . .”’ 

Her old grandfather’s romancing suddenly sprang up in her, 
vivid with his image. Behind her, in the road, the giant gave 
out a great ‘haha,’ and Lolly laughed, too, lightly and coldly. 
She had a vision of them making fun of the old man: he toying 
with the old broken cart and the foundered donkey, toying with 
them with as capable an air as he could resurrect in his poor waver- 
ing bones, trying to impress them and they only laughing at him, 
turning away from him to follow their road—her road, too, she 
thought ; this was her road, now, and Lolly’s road, and it lead 
away, away, from poor old Grander and from all she had known 
with him, from childhood and girlhood, from Oldhill and the 
warm small room in Hog’s Lane where he used to smoke his 
pipe over the dying embers while she listened to his talk or to her 
own thoughts from the sleepy red blankets of the big bed. What 
would he be thinking, now, as the two big men and the donkeys 
and the vans and the shouting and laughing and bargain-making 
left him behind in the quiet of the lonely road ? 

He’d be watching them out of sight, his hand up to shield his 
eyes ; but what would he be thinking of . Cl 

In a great silent illumination of mind, she capitalized all of 
her life’s affection for him ; realizing that she had left him without 
saying a word of goodbye, without giving him the chance to play the 
royal part he has so often pictured himself as playing. . . “ And 
then I’d go me lonely way with only one look back at you to see 
you drive off in your grand equipage. . .” 

The ponies made the wheel of the turn, and, without leaning 
out, she was enabled to see the whole scene that had been going on 
behind her. Lolly was urging on, with a shout, a couple of lagging 
donkeys, the other van was in motion ; but her eyes went over and 
beyond them to the old lean man who was standing by an ass-cart 
with one hand shielding his eyes, a wavering sketchy figure . 

“ And then I’d go me lonely way . a 
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Her eyes were glued on him. She gave a great sob. “OH! 
I’d never let you go that way, Grander,” she thought. Then the 
van swung to the left and blotted out in green and gold the donkeys 
and the men and, with terrible finality, her one vivid foolish old 
grandfather. And for a long time, as the ponies jingled ahead of 
her and the van swayed and sighed above her back, she kept on 
whispering and sobbing to herself, ‘‘ Oh, I’d never let you go that 
way, Grander.”’ 


WILLIAM SMITH O’BRIEN 


By J. M. Hone 


TUDENTS of “ Victorian” Ireland are under a debt of 
S gratitude to Mr. Dermod O’Brien, P.R.H.A., who has 
lately made a gift to the National Library of the papers 
of his grandfather, William Smith O’Brien. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, when in the nineties he was writing his two works on the 
Young Ireland period, had access to these dozen or more large 
bound volumes; but the material, so far as I know, has not 
come under the eye of any other historian. It is immense and, as 
regards the quality of its interest, varied, and with the greater 
part of it Duffy was not immediately concerned; it is indeed 
probable that he confined his examination to the volumes where 
are found the letters which O’Brien received from political 
correspondents in the years just preceding the crisis of 1848. 
A good many of these letters are in Duffy’s own hand; they 
must have provided his memory with wonderful refreshment 
when, fifty years later, he was writing of the events in which 
O’Brien and he had participated in the forties. Other of the Young 
Ireland men with whom O’Brien was in constant epistolary 
contact between 1843 and 1848 were Davis, d’Arcy Magee, 
MacNevin, Dillon, J. E. Pigot, M. J. Barry; and if we ask why 
O’Brien’s letter bag was so large, we shall no doubt find the 
answer in the fact that his home was in County Limerick—he 
was seldom in Dublin, where the majority of his political friends 
resided. Between Mitchel and O’Brien there seems to have been 
comparatively little direct exchange of ideas, although Mitchel 
figures largely as a subject—a very controversial subject—in 
O’Brien’s letters from others. 

O’Brien was by far the oldest man in the group; in fact he 
had been in politics for many years before the Young Ireland 
movement was thought of. His father, Sir Edward of Dromoland, 
preserved the correspondence of his school and University days 
at Harrow, and at Cambridge, and it reveals an able and earnest 
youth who was expected to make a mark in the world. As 
O’Brien’s public career did in fact close with his taking up arms 
at Ballingarry, it is interesting to learn that the army was at 
first urged upon him under the idea that bodily exertion was as 
necessary to him as mental, and that he would appreciate a 
profession which should ensure danger and hold out a hope of 
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glory. However, he chose the law, and the law led him rapidly 
into politics ; in 1826, at the early age of 23, he became member 
for Ennis. A very active member he was, with a high sense of 
duty to his constituents; but I doubt whether even the most 
curious student of Irish economic history will find much to interest 
him in the correspondence which fills his earlier files. His thoughts 
ran chiefly on railways, canals and the other improvements which 
occupied the attention of projectors in the thirties of the last 
century. He supported Catholic Emancipation, and we know from 
other sources how he gradually came to be recognised a spokesman 
of the section of Irish landlords, always rather strong in Co. 
Limerick, which entertained cultivated and liberal opinion, and 
shrunk from the Orange ideology even more than from the 
demagogic methods of O’Connell. 

But in the course of fifteen years nothing very exciting 
happened to O’Brien, except the duel with Tom Steele, O’Connell’s 
henchman. The O’Gorman Mahon, then at the beginning of his 
career as a duellist and promoter of duels, acted as Steele’s 
“friend ”’; and it is curious to think that at later dates the same 
man played a similar part in the private disputes of two other 
Irish leaders, George Henry Moore and Parmell. In the cases ot 
Moore and Parnell no duel was fought ; but that was not O’Gorman 
Mahon’s fault. He kept Tom Steele and O’Brien up to the mark 
and there was an encounter on the Kilburne Meadows, which the 
newspapers fully reported. Many letters relating to the quarrel 
are to be found among the O’Brien papers in the Library; but 
Mr. Denis Gwynn has lately done full justice to the story (in a 
biography of the O’Gorman Mahon) and I need not repeat it here. 
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O’Brien’s career took wings when, struck by the manifest 
injustice of O’Connell’s trial for conspiracy in 1844, he joined the 
movement for Repeal. O’Connell was delighted to win such a 
recruit, and before going to prison he handed over the direction 
of political affairs to the descendant of King Brian, loading him 
with flattery. But O’Brien, being of a cold self-sufficient nature, 
did not respond to this treatment, and upon O’Connell’s release, 
soon adhered to his critics, the writers of the Nation. The event 
created a sensation; O’Brien (this has been forgotten by 
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subsequent generations) was a man of considerable ability—his 
political talent is recognised in a passage of Disraeli’s Life of 
Lord Charles Bentinck. The old Irish leader felt the defection 
keenly ; for he held O’Brien in respect as an experienced parliamen- 
tarian as well as the bearer of a historic name; whereas he had 
always regarded Davis, Duffy and the other youths of the Nation 
with a sort of pitying condescension. These were mere “‘ poets,” 
and provincials at that, an attitude natural enough in one who 
had brought the name of Ireland before the world by his genius 
in action. 

O’Brien never plunged into that wave of enthusiasm and 
humanitarian joy called “‘ the 1848,’ which swept across Europe, 
and even reached Ireland, as some of the writing in the Nation 
shows. This was not a dawn in which it was bliss for him to be 
alive. Indeed he afterwards wrote in a diary that had he died in 
1843 he should have been accounted an exceptionally happy 
man; as it was he must be placed among the unfortunates. 
His junction with the young men of the Nation was accomplished 
without any inebriation of the heart; it was determined by 
rational considerations and the logic of events as he saw them. 
By nature he was slow to friendship, and he does not seem to 
have liked or disliked any one of his new comrades more than 
another, although in the controversies which soon began to divide 
the party Gavan Duffy evidently supposed that he had O’Brien’s 
ear. 

After the secession from Conciliation Hall (as the O’Connellite 
organisation was called) Young Ireland had set up an Irish 
Confederation ; but to O’Brien, down in the country among the 
tragedies of the Famine, there came little but bad news of the 
proceedings of this body. Every letter told of dissensions within 
the Confederation, the strife between Duffy and Mitchel. “If 
you knew Mitchel thoroughly,” Duffy wrote to O’Brien, “ you 
would not hope that he would give up his purpose. He is a man 
of iron, and his absolute honesty adds edge and character to 
whatever he may have resolved, for it becomes a duty. The sole 
security we have for keeping the Confederation from becoming 
purely democratic is their [the gentry’s] junction. Every 
additional landlord that joins it will be an additional check upon 
movements such as you fear.’’ ee 

And O’Gorman wrote in the same strain: ‘ There is in some 
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of the clubs a very violent spirit of Chartism beginning to show 
itself. 

All were agreed (as against the O’Connellites) upon the 
legitimacy of meeting misrule with physical force; but Duffy 
was opposed to a revolt which would have the character of a 
peasant uprising: for what could be more fatal to the Nation 
ideals of unity than a class war. He was right; but so were 
Mitchel and Lalor who showed that there was no hope of obtaining 
effective suport for the Separatist policy from the landlords or 
even, for that matter, from the generality of the middle classes, 
Protestant or Catholic, in the towns. Both sides were labouring 
the obvious. 

The Irish landlords were not only scared by the famine, but 
they shared the prejudice, so vividly expressed by John Mitchel 
in the Jai Journal, against the ‘“‘ Manchester-school economy ” 
now dominant in British Councils, which sacrificed agricultural 
interests to the desire of the industrial magnates for cheap raw 
materials and food, and to which O’Connell had bound himself 
in return for promises of place and power. On the other hand, 
they were not prepared to consider secession from England as 
the only policy for Ireland, or even as a desirable one. For this 
they were accused of cowardice and even of a short-sighted 
selfishness. “‘ They had shown,” Meagher complained, “a vile 
thankfulness to that country which last year spat on them and 
cuffed them.’’ But Aubrey de Vere, the poet, who was O’Brien’s 
kinsman and neighbour, defended the obstinate attachment to 
the British connection, and pleaded in the name of Irish unity 
that the question of Repeal should be left in abeyance for a time. 
One of the reasons for his own Unionism was that he regarded 
the abilities of the Irish as “so very superior to those of the 
English,’ and thought that the Irish mind might wield the 
energies of the British Empire, as the Grecian might have done 
for the Roman, had Greece not been worm out before her conquest. 
“The recent persecution of Ireland ’’ had necessarily bound his 
affections more closely to her; but,” he added, “ you must 
remember that distinguishing what is venerable and great in 
England from what is corrupt and oppressive I have a great 
though often indignant love for the former because it allows itself 
to be governed by its own baser adjunct in so large a measure.”’ 

Upon Mitchel the poet he commented as follows: “ Alas, 
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what is to be done when men of ability and sincerity play such 
ruinous games. I have no doubt Mitchel is sincere, but surely he 
will be himself before he stops in sorrowful union with Australia, 
and bring freedom to the Kangaroo.” 


3 


Mitchel, sentenced to transportation for the revolutionary 
matter in the United Irishman, was already on a convict ship 
bound for the Antipodes, when the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act forced O’Brien, Meagher and Dillon into the direct 
action which collapsed so completely at Ballingarry. 

The O’Brien papers throw little or no light on the sudden 
decision to hazard all. But they contain some interesting matter 
relative to the period of O’Brien’s incarceration in Richmond, 
previous to his trial for High Treason, in the letters which passed 
between his two sisters, Miss Grace O’Brien and Mrs. Anne 
Martineau. Miss O’Brien came to Dublin and put up at the Shel- 
bourne Hotel. One is astonished at the coolness of this woman ; 
it is true that no one imagined that her brother would suffer 
the extreme penalty, but she never rails at the fate which has 
overtaken her family, or shows the slightest sign of nerves; she 
calls her brother’s predicament “a nice mess,’’ and when she 
has finished with her accounts of what the lawyers think of the 
prospects, she goes on to everyday chatter, telling her sister of 
the good sermon she heard on Sunday, and so forth. Here are 
extracts from her letters : 


William eats, drinks and sleeps well but feels no 
anxiety about his fate as he does not need the usual con- 
solations of a Christian .... Lord Clarendon’s answers 
and still more his personal manner in answering addresses 
makes me feel that nothing will be done of a violent nature 
and I cannot believe that if they intended to use him very 
badly they would treat him so well as they do.... 

The Grand Jury are getting up a petition but it is a 
difficult matter to arrange as they are so disgusted with 
Government that they want it to be made an opportunity 
of telling them one bit of their minds which William’s 
friends want to prevent. 

F 
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Smith O’Brien’s mother felt grave scruples in regard to the 
appeals for clemency which prominent people were organising 
on behalf of the Irish State prisoners. She made a memorandum 
on the subject, which has been kept among her son’s papers ; 
and it opens with St. Paul’s admonition that men be subject to 
the Higher Powers, and goes on to present the following dilemma. 
If the prisoners are noble and truthful men, then they have been 
ready to plunge the country into war in order to accomplish 
their political purpose. On the other hand, if those who are 
petitioning Government on their behalf are right—if in short 
the prisoners were “loyal to the Queen ”’ and desirous only to 
bring about changes by constitutional means—then they (the 
prisoners) are the greatest liars that have ever existed. Either 
way they have sinned against God. 

The logic is impregnable, but logic is not everything. 

Grace O’Brien followed her brother to Clonmel where he 
was condemned to death, the sentence being quickly commuted 
to transportation for life. As O’Brien demurred in legal form to 
the reprieve, he remained in Ireland for some time yet: in 
Richmond, where he was treated with consideration; we find 
him inviting his mother to dine in his rooms in the gaol on 
Christmas Day, 1848. 

While the Young Irelanders were still at large Clarendon 
used, it is said, foul means against them (the employment of a 
wretch called Birch to blacken their private characters); but once 
the danger was over he behaved towards his Irish enemies in the 
grand manner of a Whig patrician. John Mitchel, as Montégut, 
a not unsympathetic reader of the Jail Journal has pointed out, 
cannot record a single offence or an unkind word on the part of 
his captors: “had he been in a democratic country he would 
have encountered a very different treatment,” says the Frenchman. 
Lord Clarendon’s tact and temper were so exquisite that later on 
he won—although an anti-clerical—the affection of the Ultra- 
montane Pope, Pius [X. And Gladstone once said that of the 
sixty or so men with whom he had sat in cabinets, Clarendon 
was “ the easiest and most attractive.”’ 
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The matter was less satisfactory when the prisoners reached 
Tasmania, at least for O’Brien who refused the ticket-of-leave 
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which he was offered when his ship, The Swift, approached Hobarts 
Town. He was in consequence taken from the ship by water to 
the convict island of Maria, which was inhabited by 130 convicts 
of the worst class. 

Like Mitchel he kept a diary, but he did not endeavour to 
have it published ; it is called “‘ A Journal of a Residence in Maria 
Island and Van Diemen’s Land.’’ This has not the temperament ot 
Mitchel’s Jail Journal; O’Brien was not a writer born, yet he 
had much to say that was interesting, and he said it well. 

At first there seemed to be no evident desire to make him 
feel that he was a prisoner ; in the small cottage allotted to him 
he was placed in the care of an old soldier accustomed to wait 
upon officers, a valet rather than a keeper. However, after a 
visit of Sir William Denison, Governor of the Colony, a man much 
hated by all the Irish prisoners for a jack-in-office, a certain 
Dr. Hampton, “controller of convicts’’ received authority to 
define for him “a course of treatment which seems to have been 
devised for the purpose of gradually extinguishing my reason 
and my life.”” He was not permitted to go beyond the limits of 
his garden, nor to speak to anyone except those in discharge of 
their duty; his letters were opened and consignments from his 
parcels extracted. Ruefully he committed his epitaph to paper— 


Here lieth William Smith O’Brien 
Slain by Sir William Denison 

A gallant knight who quelled the pride 
Of one who England’s power defied 
His stubborn soul at length subdued 
By silence and by solitude 

Has vanished to some other sphere. 
But safe with us his bones le here 
And these a monument shall be 

Of England’s magnanimity. 


No doubt, his gaolers’ nerves were on edge; owing to an 
agitation among the colonists, the system of transportation 
was about to break down. Perhaps some day the history of the 
English penal colonies will be told by the pen of a modern wmiter. 
He should find the information given by both Mitchel and O’Brien 
in regard to the system very useful. Both dwelt on the subject 
at length and very critically. O’Brien’s commentary 1s more 
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judicial than that of Mitchel, who, giving rein to his prejudice 
against humanitarian cant, expressed the opinion that it would 
be better to hang all professional criminals than to form com- 
munities of them. 

An escape was soon planned ; O’Brien learned of a boat which 
would receive him aboard. The ship was in the habit of calling 
at Maria Island, and would on the next occasion be on her way 
to California. He was to watch for her on his walk along the shore ; 
but on the day he sighted her he was followed by a constable 
and not merely attended by his keeper. As she approached he 
sat down with calmness to an al fresco luncheon, reading a book 
to a keeper (as was his habit) while he ate. 


A boat was then sent from the vessel towards the 
point (he afterwards recorded in his Journal). She was 
rowed by two men and steered by a third. I then strolled 
down on the rocks to the edge of the sea, and when the 
boat was about fifty yards off the shore I dashed into the 
sea. The rocks were less shelving than I expected and I 
was soon out of my depth, but as I can swim this was of 
little importance. I had gone into the water in order to 
avoid a struggle with the Keeper and I fully expected 
that I would be carried off without delay. 


But no helping hands were extended to him ; on the contrary 
the boatmen pointed to the armed constable standing on the 
shore (who had concealed himself until O’Brien plunged into the 
water) and cried out: “ We surrender.’”’ The prisoner did not 
realise at once that there had been treachery. 


All hope of escape was now nearly extinct (the Journal 
continues) but I was desirous to use every chance that 
delay could offer. I therefore told the constable that he 
might take my life if he pleased but that he should not 
compel me to leave the spot until I felt disposed to do so 
myself. I then jumped into the boat and refused to leave 
it. The proceeding however was of little avail as the 
Keeper and constable, using an axe which the boatmen 
had brought with them cut a hole in the boat with it. 


It is a dramatic, and at the same time a mysterious story. 
The shipmaster had sold the secret to the Govemment; but 
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what was the purpose of feigning to effect a rescue? Later on, 
one of the persons—an Irish Australian shopkeeper, it seems— 
who had engaged in the plot, sent in so huge a bill of costs that 
it had to be disputed. O’Brien must have felt the unseemliness 
of such a squabble very acutely. 


6 


The next year (1850) they brought him to Port Arthur, Van 
Diemen’s Land. Van Diemen’s Land was the abode of Mitchel, 
Martin, O’Dogherty and Meagher who from the start had accepted 
their liberty on the conditions offered them, that of not leaving 
the particular districts assigned to each. “‘The prison which has 
been allotted to me,”’ he now wrote, “ consists of two small rooms 
situated in a very cheerful position (if a position can be called 
cheerful which encloses a great gaol) and I acknowledge with 
candour that the arrangement seems to have been made with a 
view to securing my health, and to allow me a reasonable propor- 
tion of the comforts of life.”’ 

Though he still felt that “incarceration accompanied by 
entire mental independence ”’ was preferable to his soul, he now 
obeyed the entreaties of his friends and gave his parole. The 
physical freedom of the exiles under the ticket-of-leave system 
was restricted ; but by taking a few precautions they could visit 
each other, and in October, 1851, O’Brien and Mitchel spent a 
day together at Avoca. The notes which they make on the 
encounter in their respective journals are characteristic of their 
different natures. O’Brien records the “ anxiety ”’ of which their 
former “‘acquaintance’”’ has been “productive” to him and 
their continued disagreement in many opinions, and then pays 
Mitchel this tribute : “‘ There is something in his sturdiness I admire, 
and as he is an accomplished scholar a day could not be spent in 
his company without gratification.’’ The words are dry, but there 
is nothing dry in Mitchel’s entry, although he too recalls that they 
were in opposition when last they met in Ireland. “It is sad,” 
Mitchel now writes, “to look upon the noblest of Irishmen, 
thrust in here among the offscourings of England’s gaols, with his 
home desolated, and his hopes ruined, and his defeated life falling 
into the sere and yellow leaf.” 

In a comparatively short time some of the prisoners escaped, 
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others were released—O’Brien was, the last to leave the penal 
colony. He received his conditional pardon in 1854; but he 
had to wait until July 1856 before he was permitted to land in 
Ireland. By then all the other exiles of the Natson had found 
homes and occupation in America. ‘‘I only see Meagher,” 
Dillon wrote to O’Brien from New York. “ The others are engaged 
in politics and agitation. He is a sober and not unprosperous 
citizen.” 

Of all O’Brien had undoubtedly suffered most, if only because 
he was by far the oldest of the company. The others retained the 
buoyancy of youth, and Mitchel’s resources of imagination 
initigated the monotony of his exile. O’Brien is calmer and more 
philosophic; but the cheerfulness never breaks through as in 
the Jail Journal. The hours were leaden. He read a great deal, 
but observed that he had no taste for reading except with a 
definite purpose such as he no longer possessed ; for some months 
he tried to feel that he was doing something useful by taking 
employment in a colonial family, as tutor to the children. Even 
after his release one has the impression that he felt acutely the 
want of a definite occupation. He was a man who to be happy 
required a career. In his later years he was often on the Continent ; 
he wrote commentaries upon the various countries which he visited, 
and worked in libraries, taking notes of Insh manuscripts at 
Louvain and other places. Although urged to do so by George 
Henry Moore he never returned to active political life; but he 
remained in communication with most of his former colleagues, 
notably with Duffy and Dillon, and he corresponded with the 
new leaders of public opinion on important occasions of con- 
troversy. All this uncertain activity is recorded in his papers. 
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(8) THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION (1915). 
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DUBLIN AND LONDON/IOQI5. 
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Issued in green cloth boards, paper title-label on spine, and designs blocked 
in blind on spine and front. Edges untrimmed. Also issued simultaneously in 
London, with a cancel title, by Chapman and Dodd. 

The American edition, published in 1930 after the author’s death, is under 
his own name, and has a seven-page introduction by James Stephens. 


(26) THE PAINTINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE (1925). 


THE PAINTINGS OF/WILLIAM BLAKE/BY DARRELL FIGGIS/Publisher’s design of 
horse within a circle/MCMXXV/LONDON: ERNEST BENN, LIMITED/8 BOUVERIE 
STREET, E.C.4. 

Quarto: 11x84: pp. xvi+120+100 plates: Comprising Half title, with 
verso blank, pp. [i-ii]: Title, with printer’s imprint and particulars of issue, pp. 
[iii-iv]: Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [v—vi]: Contents, with verso blank, 
pp. vii-[viii]: List of illustrations, pp. ix-xv: Page [xvi] blank: Divisional 
Title, pp. [1~2]: Text, pp. 3-112: List of books consulted, page 113 : Page [114] 
blank: Preface on the Plan of the Illustrations, pp. 115-117: Page [118] blank : 
Divisional Title, with verso blank, pp. [119-120]. Followed by a hundred plates, 
each preceded by a sheet giving the description. a oe 

Issued in decorative boards, with linen back, lettered in gilt. All edges 
trimmed. White end-papers. = 

This edition consisted of 1,150 copies, 900 as above, and an Edition de Luxe of 
250 copies, printed on hand-made paper and bound in pig-skin, containing an 
extra colour plate, and a second set of all the plates, mounted and in a portfolio. 
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(27) RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH WAR (1927). 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE/IRISH WAR/DARRELL FIGGIS/LONDON : BOUVERIE HOUSE/ 
ERNEST BENN, LIMITED /MCMXXVII. ‘ 

Large 8vo: 8$x5%: pp. 12 +312: Comprising blank eaf, not counted in 
the pagination: Half title, with verso blank, pp. [i-ii): Title, with printer's 
imprint on verso, pp. [iii-iv]: Publisher’s note, with verso blank, pp. v-[vi] : 
Contents, pp. vii-viii: Fly-title (portion of first unnumbered sheet): Text, pp. 
1-309: pp. [310-312] blank. Portrait of author facing title. 


Issued in bright green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine. All edges trimmed. 
White end-papers. 


Mr. Figgis edited The Republic, which ran for fourteen weeks, from 21st June, 
191g to 20th September, 1919, when it was suppressed, with the other Sinn Fein 


papers. 


He was secretary to the Commission of Inquiry into the Resources and 
Industries of Ireland, set up by Dail Eireann, from 191g to 1922, and had a major 
hand in the various reports it issued. 


He was Acting-Chairman of the Committee (1922) which framed the Irish 
Constitution. 


Many speeches of his are reported in the Oireachtas proceedings, 1922-1925. 


And there are various letters and documents of his in the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into Wireless Broadcasting (1924). 


He edited, with introduction, a selection of Carleton’s Stories (1918) and the 
Julian Edition of Milton’s Comus, with 14 plate illustrations (published 1926). 
He has an introduction to Seumas Burke’s The Foundations of Peace (1920). 


In 1915/16 an anthology by him, The Lyric Cry, was advertised as in pre- 
paration. It never appeared. 


In Thom’s IRISH WHO’S WHO (1923) William Castleton, 1916 is given in the 
list of his publications. This is clearly a misprint for William Carleton, noted 
above, which, though it only appeared in 1918, was completed long before. 


Peas O HEGARTY: 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Dr. Teerink has attempted a prodigious task—nothing less than the bibliography 
of Swift in its entirety. It is an undertaking that might well have daunted a 
lesser man, for the writings of no other major figure in English literature—not 
even those of Pope—present such a maze of complexity or so many unique 
problems. Swift, during a literary career that extended over forty years, was 
an amazingly prolific writer. Satires, poems, squibs, histories, pamphlets— 
political, theological and economic, flowed from his pen unceasingly, many of 
them deliberately issued in a manner that would conceal authorship. After 
his death, “ collected”’ editions appeared in rapid succession on both sides of 
the Irish Channel. 

The scope, then, of Dr. Teerink’s volume is enormous. The compiler has 
listed not only all the known editions of Swift’s individual works, but the “ col- 
lected” editions in every European language up to 1850, as well as “ana,” 
doubtful and suppositious writings, and works of biography and criticism relating 
to Swift. The volume contains over 400 pages and records no less than 1,574 
items. 

The first section is devoted to collected editions, beginning with Curll’s 
edition of ‘a Meditation upon a Broomstick’ and other poems, issued in 1710, 
and bringing the record up to 1935, with the Clarendon Press edition of the 
“ Drapier’s Letters,’ edited by Professor Davis. The most interesting portion 
of this section is that dealing with Faulkner’s Dublin editions, of which the 
first was printed—in three sizes—in 1735, and which was constantly added to 
and re-issued up to 1772. 

The second section is confined to the two great masterpieces, A Tale of a 
Tub and Gulliver's Travels and 74 pages are required to describe the multiplicity 
of editions of these works which have appeared in all languages. Then follows 
what is without doubt the most interesting, as well as the most difficult, portion 
of the bibliography, that dealing with the separate works. The locating of copies, 
many of them of the most excessive rarity, and their collating, was only a part 
of Dr. Teerink’s problem; he was also faced with the almost insuperable 
difficulty of making final decisions with regard to disputed and doubtful pieces. 
Here a bibliographer must use his own judgment, and it may be that the inclusion 
of one or two pieces not universally accepted may give rise to controversy. The 
omissions are surprisingly few. They include An Answer to a Scandalous Poem 
{Dublin, 1733], of which only one copy—and imperfect at that—is known ; 
a Limerick-printed edition of the first Drapier’s Letter; a Cork edition [1732] 
of The Lady’s Dressing-room ; and the curious work entitled Observations on the 
Religion of Nations, printed in Dublin in 1758 by Faulkner, with Swift’s name 
on the title, 
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Section five contains a list of pieces ‘‘some of them hitherto ascribed to 
Swift, but now known to be spurious, others showing a great probability of being 
partly or entirely genuine, while the great majority will perhaps never be iden- 
tified.” How tantalising, this description of a list which contains over a hundred 
separate pieces! The finality which every bibliographer aims at, but never 
achieves, is here the most hopeless of quests. Nobody is likely to succeed where 
Dr. Teerink has failed, and controversy will still continue to rage around the 
authorship of this or that pamphlet. It might have been as well, however, to 
have omitted entirely, for the sake of clarity, those items which are definitely 
known not to be the work of Swift. 

But these are minor criticisms of a vast and important work. Dr. Teerink’s 
task was of a pioneering order and he has carried it through with great courage 
and enormous industry. This Dutch scholar has placed all students of the writings 
of Jonathan Swift under a big debt of gratitude. 


A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Jonathan Surft, D.D. 
By Dr. H. Teerink. 434 pp. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 20 guilders). 


FRANCIS WRANGHAM. 


FRANCIS WRANGHAM, Archdeacon of the East Riding of Yorkshire, was a man 
whose name deserves to be rescued from oblivion. He was something of a 
“character ’’; he was the friend of many of the great writers of his time; he 
was a book-collector whose library required two ten-day sales to disperse ; his 
own literary activities amounted to nearly eighty items; his method of “ pro- 
ducing” his books was curiously interesting by reason of its “economy” and 
its oddity. 

Thanks to the patient research and bibliographical acumen of Mr. Sadleir, 
we are now in a position to know nearly all that needs to be known about this 
reverend bibliomaniac. As a book-collector Wrangham is not to be compared 
with Heber or the other great names, but nevertheless his library was large, 
catholic and comprehensive, the collection of a man who knew what he wanted 
and who acquired it in as far as his not-too-ample means allowed. The most 
striking feature of his book-collecting was his sturdy independence. He built up 
his library, says Mr. Sadleir “ by going after his own taste, and only following 
the taste of the day when it happened to coincide with his own.’”’ Many a modern 
book-collector might profit by his example. 

As an author, he has set even the most indefatigable bibliographer a host 
of almost insoluble problems. His very first book displays an unusual perversity 
in the manner of its production. Dated (in brackets) “1795,” it actually did 
not appear until 1802, and its cancels and curious variety of water-marks present 
an odd jumble of puzzles. But it is more than a mere curiosity, for in addition 
to poems by the author it contains translations and verses by both Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. 

But the bibliographer of Wrangham has more to contend with than cancels, 
water-marks, suppressed prefaces and misleading dates. He has also to wrestle 
with a method of publishing which produced what Mr, Sadleir aptly terms “a 
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phenomenon of rainbow-complexity.” Wrangham made a practice of issuing 
his books in small, limited editions, with usually a few special copies off-printed, 
of splitting up his writings and re-issuing them in another form, and of having 
them printed on papers of many colours. Of “ Scraps’’ [1816] 50 copies were 
printed on ordinary paper and 3 on blue paper; of “ The Lyrics of Horace,” 
[1821] there were 25 special copies on white paper and 6 on “ coloured ” paper ; 
of “ The Savings Bank” [c. 1825], 12 copies were done on plain white paper, 
50 on white paper with a decorative border, and 8 on bright green paper. These 
examples illustrate Wrangham’s publishing eccentricities; they also indicate 
some of the bibliographer’s difficulties. 

Mr. Sadleir has given us an eminently readable volume, in which biography, 
literary history and bibliography are blended in just the right proportions. 


Archdeacon Francis Wrangham, 1769-1842. By Michael Sadleir. [Printed 
at the Oxford University Press for the Bibliographical Society]. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


CHARACTER AND FORM 


FTER the classicist age in France had come to its period in 
the hard brilliance of Ingres, the Romantic revolutionaries 
sought a new fresh technical approach to the representa- 

tion of form. To get a new content and contact, Daumier, for 
example, after a long intensive study of his subjects as they lived 
and had their being in the political arena, sat down and modelled 
their caricaturized portraits from memory. He was, no doubt, 
viewed from our day’s outlook, one of the chief as an individual 
artist among the many who felt the urge towards a new analysis, 
which was then infecting all the arts. Vastly significant too, was 
the new invention of lithography, a technical device for multiplying 
prints cheaply by a means the most nearly autographic of all we 
know, even yet. The fat chalk essential to the process helped 
towards satisfying Daumier’s urge to give painterlike expression 
and feeling in the journalistic work he was compelled to do. 
Almost at the very point where Leonardo da Vinci had left his 
experiments in that genre, caricature was resumed. 

This curious evocation of character, the formal expression of 
likeness, urged and pressed and exaggerated, retaining its power 
of portrayal and even enhancing it, has always been esteemed in 
Paris. It is appreciated there as an aspect of art, peculiar in its 
significance. Neither stage-stars nor politicians were alarmed to 
have their caricatures used for publicity. For it is an aspect of 
drawing which has had exponents in the first rank of draughtsmen. 
In Germany the famous satirical journal Simplicissimus had 
Gulbrannson, a Scandinavian : England had, and lost by neglect, 
Ospovat, a Jew; France has had a multitude of all ranks in merit, 
but the latter-day Toulouse Lautrec is typical for our discussion. 

In his day, at the end of the last century, drawing had 
attained a curiously exasperated interest in character. In a 
general way, likeness was more esteemed than style. But two 
exemplary artists, Forain and Degas, used a satiric sensibility 
in their work to avoid that weakness. Forain’s drawings were 
rather of types than caricatures of persons, he sought with the 
fingers of spirit to discover and reveal the strength or weakness of 
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soul and body, their ills and distortions. The sharp scratches of 
his line drawings are a revelation of contemplative reaction which 
no mere trained precision from the school could arrive at. Drawing 
was taking upon itself a new assurance or, perhaps, it was renewing 
the old magical power with which it began before a corrupting, 
imitative exactitude had been imposed upon it. Here was a way 
of escape from the dragging discipline of academies which had 
twisted more than it had corrected in the vision of the natural 
born artist. 

Such was the imagination’s refuge of the artist like Lautrec : 
The subject in chief of his drawings, prints and paintings were 
the clown, the acrobat, the professional skirt dancer, all the jest 
makers and jokers and fakers by trade. He revealed the world 
like a Shakesperean jester, ringing and jangling his bells to tell 
the truth like a fool. So, too, Daumier’s caricatures were not merely 
funny, they were a statement of character which, under his hand, 
could have as an indictment, a deeper gravity than any portrait 
painter’s likeness. 

In our own time earnest and jest in art have become indis- 
tinguishable. Caricature has assumed a further significance: it 
is not necessarily absurd or grotesque. It may be the result of a 
definitive quality in a process of formalisation in style. We have 
gained at least this power of appreciation through the eclectic 
study and understanding of antique, primitive and exotic art. 
Thus we can follow out the processes of study which went to 
Modigliani’s curious comprehension of significance in form. Despite 
the frequent suggestion that his range of subject and vision is 
limited, there is a persistent and growing consciousness of his 
importance and force. This Italian Jew from Leghorn, impassioned 
admirer and declaimer of Dante, victim of inveterate bohemianism, 
had a thing to reveal of the same nature as that which Byzantine 
school had once declared in art. It was a virtue that had been 
shared by Ikons from Russia and El Greco’s paintings from Spain. 
And beside that renewal of the antique Neo-Classical resolution 
of shape and space, was the definition of form which he had found 
revealed in Negro carving. 

The tendency to use the cube as a basis of shape and depth 
which has so affected recent design he thus escaped. He was not 
left overweighted by the belief that strength depends upon the 
sole use of straight lines in drawing as well as in design. For his 
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purpose the intersection of spherical shapes rather than cubes 
attained the suppler strength which he sought. It was the sense 
of the sphere and not the mere curve which possessed him. And 
the recollection of the absurdities of Rococco or Art Nouveau gave 
him no qualms because they did not concern his vision at any 
point. His outlook had the cruel sanity of satire. It had the 
sharp salt of living human humour which is so intolerable to the 
smug and pompous, particularly those who, impiously, thank 
God they have, at least, a sense of humour ! 

Modigliani was obsessed by the same passion for simplicity 
which had made the Byzantine mosaic and had led the Cretan, 
who took the name of Greco in Spain, to use all the devices 
Tintoretto and Titian could teach, to fuse into a pictorial unity 
his straining, passion stiffened, ecstasy-bound and formalized 
figures. But for Modigliani perhaps all it told was a message of a 
means toward a greater intensity in portraiture, and like Greco’s 
portraits they possess a queerness which may mislead. Their 
originality of vision may be taken as merely caricature. 

Such collections as those recently exhibited at the Zwemmer 
Gallery (of drawings) and the Storran Gallery (of paintings) 
reveals the concentration of Modigliani’s endeavour. They reveal 
the infinite variety presented, to an assured vision and technique, 
by the human visage. He hardly attempted to suggest any desire 
for probing beneath the surface. The surface was his problem. 
He presented, through a loving quality of rich pigment, the mask 
that every human being he portrayed presented to his sight. Nor 
did he seem to want to go beyond the assurance that he had solved 
the problem of form so that it would let the character come through. 
With carefully modelled shapes and a rich range of colour built 
up to require a minimum of variations in tone he would stop his 
work as if arrested in some strange suspense, leaving an eyelid 
just drawn and empty of pupil, a blank and sightless void. And 
one gets an oriental sense of fearfulness in his gift of creation, 
even as if he felt a divine jealousy and vengeance lay in wait on 
his revealing art. 

Yet his sense of precision in iconographic formality, the 
new power he drew from the tradition of Greek painting, the ease 
and simplicity of his structure of shapes, foreshadowed a good 
deal that has been done and more that may be tried. Such a 
quality as admits the sense of the natural grotesque in perfect 
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keeping with fine design might avail to translate the life of this 
day with all its humours. His work revealed life as a tragi-comedy, 
just as his existence did. There has been a tradition of stylistic 
formalism amongst our sporting painters which was not too 
dissimilar in principle. Portraits of horses and jockeys, rough- 
riders and mounted gentlemen, dogs, and all the paraphernalia 
of racing and hunting once had their fine convention. And out 
of this and that, with an eye to those later exponents of character 
and style in design and energy such as Edgar Degas, Joseph 
Crawhall and Jack B. Yeats, there might be a racy accession to 
fine art of a range of subjects too often, as yet, accounted and 
treated with vulgar exaggeration when considered in painting 
at all. 


THE UNIQUE GENIUS 


By Padraic Fallon 


Cyril Tourneur is one of the major biographical puzzles left us by the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. A couple of sentences would accommodate all that we know 
of his life. He was engaged in composition between the years 1600 and 1613. 
The former year saw the appearance of his The Transformed, Metamorphosis ; 
and in the latter year there is mention of him in a letter from Robert Daborne, 
the playwright, to Philip Henslowe, the manager, from which we gather that 
he was a professional writer. Of his life, otherwise, there is no certain fact, 
his face is blacked out in the brilliant mosaic we have of his age, and though 
we have had some brilliant guesswork from Mr. Allardyce Nicoll—whose book 
from the Fanfrolico Press contains a complete collection of all the works 
attributed to Tourneur, with suitable and admirable theme-decoration from Mr. 
Frederick Carter—that Tourneur was one of a family in the service of the Cecil 
family, there is nothing really to connect him to our lives except “‘ the un- 
quenchable and burning fire, the bitter ardour and angry beauty of his verse.”’ 
It is a great pity, for to read his plays is to be involved for a long time in a 
maze of speculation about the man behind them. 

Certainly none of his contemporaries, his equals or near-equals, give rise 
to such curiosity. Tourneur belonged critically to the earlier portion of the 
Shakespearean tail. In some ways he imitates his master, as, in other ways, 
he uses Marston or Middleton. Yet he was, uniquely, a person, and, in 
The Revenger's Tragedy, at least, sublimated his sources and fashioned him- 
self a manner that, for innovation and individuality, is second only to Shakes- 
peare and Webster and, perhaps at his best, Marlow. There is nothing that I 
know of so entirely strange as the personality that gestures so urgently in that 
play, and still he matched it from his resources of vocabulary and invention, 
found a phrase or devised a situation to meet every turn of his terrible theme, 
and in the result achieved a self of such power as to place him, if not among 
the very great, at least a long step above the “‘ minors.’’ Unlike Shakespeare 
or Webster, or Marlow, whose whole personalities no one play could contain, 
The Revenger's Tragedy seems to express all that there was of Tourneur. We 
feel, after reading it, that we know all about him, and are tempted, on the 
instant, to make it the hinge of our speculation on the man himself, on his 
private life and his background—above all, on his great obsession, his devasting 
hatred towards life. 

Tourneur, indeed, must have been a living death-motive if he stood in such 
relation to life as The Revenger’s Tragedy stands to literature, and if he were 
inspired as the play seems inspired. In the play, his hatred and loathing and 
disgust are such as would have been unutterable had his genius not come made 
to measure. In Hamlet Shakespeare realised the same motive, and, in a lesser 
way, in Lear, and made it seem an important phase of life experience, credible 
because subordinated to humanity and expressed through characters who must 
be recognized as human. Tourneur, in The Revenger's Tragedy, realised it— 
with a difference. He projected it in characters which are but personifications 
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of all the vices, and have no reality outside of adolescent nightmare. There 
Is no reality, as we accept the word, in The Revenger’s Tragedy or in The 
Atheist’s Tragedy ; and it is, in part, because of this lack that I am prepared 
to differ with Churton Collins and assert that Tourneur’s genius was not of 
the kind that finds and develops itself gradually but, on the contrary, a 
precocious and sudden flowering in adolescence and, furthermore, to assert that 
his genius was of the kind that isolates itself in one masterpiece in which there 
is complete, if temporary, union of the man with his neurosis—a sort of bridal 
night—and, thereafter, disintegration. 

It is futile, I know, to drag a theory by the hair from the two plays of 
Tourneur’s that have come down.to us; and his verse gives one no help, for 
it is, with the exception of The Transformed Metamorphosis, of the type that 
is made to order. If there were. even undisputed external evidence to add to 
the entries in the Stationers’ books that The Revenger's Tragedy was written 
before The Atheist’s Tragedy, as I am convinced it was, the ground would be 
less liquid but, still, treacherous enough. Satisfactory proof would require at 
least another half-dozen plays indisputably Tourneur’s and the dates of their 
printing; and there was but one that we know of, The Nobleman, and it was 
lost in transit. As something is needed, however, to explain why The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, printed four years before The Atheist’s Tragedy, is so much the better 
play of the two, is so much tighter in texture, so much more urgent and 
powerful an expression of the same view of life, and to explain why the author 
of such work—and a: professional writer at that who must have been thrust, of 
necessity, and quite often, into the society of his fellow writers—should seem to 
have passed practically unnoticed through his own time, I think we cannot do 
better than seek the reason in the writer’s own character as deduced from the 
plays and from The Transformed Metamorphosis. The only excuse I can offer for 
such barren speculation is the worst possible excuse—that to appreciate a writer’s 
work is to speculate about the writer. (‘‘ What porridge had John Keats? ’’) 

Little but a middling talent shows in Tourneur’s first acknowledged 
publication, The Transformed Metamorphosis, a long riddle of a poem which 
is so obscure that the author did well to inform his public that it was a satire. 
At this time of the day one would never guess it. That he was very young 
then, in 1600, there can be little doubt, for what there is of style in the poem— 
and it is certainly curious—is derivative of the fashionable school headed 
by Hall and Marston whose mannered innovations none but the very young 
would be likely to imitate. The only thing to be deduced from this production 
is that the author was young, and a would-be satirist. ; ; 

The next thing attributed to him, and not by any means unanimously, is a 
prose allegory, Laugh and Lie Down, or The World’s Folly. This has very 
little of the Tourneur quality; and if I mention it at all it is to emphasise his 
preoccupation with the ‘‘ sins ’’ of the world, and his pose as satirist which 
was, in reality, a way of living at second-hand. (Apropos of this, there is 
Churton Collins’ remark: ‘‘. . . he loves to satirise that he may secure for 


himself the luxury of prurient description.’’) ; 
Two years afterwards, on the 7th October, 1607, to be exact, was printed 


The Revenger's Tragedy. é; ; ‘ 
It is nowhere definitely stated that the play was Tourneur’s. His achieve- 
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ments, before this date, give no promise of such craftmanship in construction 
or metric, or of a vision so intense that, in spite of wild distortion and 
grotesquerie, we, even in this sophisticated day, must give it room in the sum 
of our experience. The consensus of scholarship, however, assigns it to him ; 
and there can be no doubt, I think, that the mind behind it and the mind behind 
The Atheist’s Tragedy are one and the same. 

I have to state now the difficulty that exists for some commentators in the 
fact that The Atheist’s Tragedy, the lesser of the two in all ways, was, un- 
doubtedly, the later play. The fact that it is in no way comparable in power 
or in unity of character to The Revenger’s Tragedy is the holdfast of the few 
who do not consent to Tourneur’s authorship of the latter. It is, also, the 
stumbling block of those others who, wishing to see Tourneur as a complete 
and mature personality, would read into him the natural development and 
growth of normal men, and have The Atheist’s Tragedy as Tourneur’s first 
play in time. It is quite possible, of course, that it was, and that it was 
apprentice-work laid aside for one reason or other and tricked out at a later 
date when he had made something of a name and had a greater stage experience. 
The objection to this, and it is strong enough, I think, to rout it, is that if 
Tourneur’s mastery of his craft was increasing in the usual normal way with 
age and experience, and if The Atheist’s Tragedy was re-written after The 
Revenger's Tragedy, why does the former show greater crudities of form and 
manner and graver lapses in taste, and deterioration everywhere, when all could 
be remedied simply by the application of a master’s rule of thumb? There 
can be but the one answer, I consider, to my question. The play was composed 
after The Revenger's Tragedy by a Tourneur who was himself deteriorating and 
who, if he were aware—which I beg leave to doubt—of his lapse from his own 
high standard, was unable to remedy it. 

At any rate, I see no reason to doubt the evidence of the Stationer’s Hall 
where The Atheist’s Tragedy was entered in 1611. Both plays are young, and 
both marked, in different ways, by immaturity of experience. But The 
Revenger's Tragedy has the heat, the sudden energies, and the violent nausea 
of a young man at his first rebound from life. The versification, too, is younger, 
and more varied in temper than in art, and is of the kind that orders itself 
internally to a vividly apprehended vision rather than the kind that can be 
arranged by a craftsman out of his knowledge and experience of what is fitting; 
in trying to describe it, one single so-often-misused adjective springs up in the 
mind, it is dynamic; and as integral a part of the action of the play as limbs 
are to movement. I am not particularly widely read, so I pay it no great 
tribute when I state that, outside of the mature Shakespeare, I know of no 
dramatic verse as inspired from play’s beginning to play’s end as we have in 
The Revenger's Tragedy ; and it is on this, to me, very vivid feeling of the 
play’s inspiration—that, in fact, it ran away with Tourneur—that I base my 
intuition that his genius was the brief kind that flowers suddenly in neurosis, and, 
having expressed the man in terms of his neurosis and the neurosis in terms of the 
man—a psychic unity—wholly and completely and for the first time, thereafter 
dwindled down to its real size and became mere talent, a talent that luckily 
outleaped itself, 
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It is at this point that speculation about the man Tourneur begins, and 
finds itself faced by a void. Naturally, having my private image of him, I look 
for anything that will help me mirror it. Nobody, I tell myself, could have 
been born with such a loathing for life as Tourneur’s two plays show him to 
contain; no man possibly could entertain it and live; certainly, no man bearing 
it could attain maturity. It can be pointed out against this that Swift’s hatred 
of humanity was as great as Tourneur’s, and that there can be no doubt of 
Swift’s maturity. There is, however, no real analogy, for Swift was mature 
before the virus took its violent way with him. We can account, too, shrewdly 
enough, for Swift and for his man-of-the-world cynicism, for we know so much 
about him that, for all practical purposes, his body corporal might be sitting 
still, in his study at St. Patrick’s or pacing along New Street. Whereas 
Tourneur, if there were not so much of the body in his plays, might, for what 
we know to the contrary, never have been in the body at all. To allow Mr. 
Nicoll’s supposition that he was one of a family of Tourneurs in the service 
of the Cecil family would furnish us, indeed, with something in the nature of 
the background we require. The prime psychological factor in loathing towards 
life is, if we except physical disease, more likely to be founded in a feeling of 
social inferiority than in anything else; and to imagine Tourneur as the son, 
or close relative, of a high-graded servant—a clerk or steward—and with, 
possibly, the run of the great house in his youth and the favour of the family, 
which would allow him to be tutored along with its own members and, while 
he was still in the child stage, to mingle quite freely in its more homely social 
doings, would be to account in some degree for such a factor. One can suppose 
the awakening of a proud boy to his dependancy and to the slights—perhaps, 
kindly enough—attendant on his anomolous status. It has been the theme of 
many romantic novels. There would be a withdrawal into the self, and a 
counterbalancing quickening of the fancy; and, for the plays show all the extra- 
ordinarily sensuality of the introvert, an escape into the fleshly imagination. There 
would be solitude, certainly, for he would be given no menial position in life— 
perhaps, an extra secretaryship, something confidential—and an unique upstairs- 
downstairs angle of vision which is, indeed, the very angle of the plays as I read 
them. To deduce anything of his background, however, from the plays is to 
go more by guess than by god, for, if he was of that type of subjectivity to which 
I consider he belonged, he would not heed very much the form of the exchanges 
that went on around him in life, but would be concerned, rather, with their 
spirit. “lis stage situations, in their logical fantasy, show him to be no realist in 
our sense of ‘‘ realism,’’ but they have the kind of reality that only a solitary, 
in his brooding, can give to the interchanges that go on around him and from 
which he is precluded, interchanges simple and normal enough when compre- 
hended in relation to life as a whole, but of dark significance to a rich limited 
adolescent. It would be absurd to look for the Cecil household in the plays . . . 

‘| Secured ease and state; the stirring meates _ 

Ready to move out of the dishes, that e’n now quicken when they’re 
eaten, ; 

Banquets abroad by torchlight, musicks, sports, 

Bare-headed vassailes that had ne’er the fortune 

To keep on their own hats, but let hornes wear ‘em. 
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He took, I think, just as much of his imagery from life as his fancy could 
befool to his liking, but, in the way he returns again and again to those mighty 
banquetings and revels and their imaginary consequence in sexual luxury, there 
is something less suggestive of the poet in his garret than of the accounts-clerk 
penned at some middle distance between revellers and servers and constrained by 
youthful pride and position from mingling with either. 

It is all, however, in the air; and, if it be gathered that I am trying to prove 
that Tourneur’s genius was, in reality, a talent that outleaped itself in order 
to express fully the man in terms of his neurosis, it must not be understood that 
I consider it necessary to account in any way for the neurosis or for the making 
of The Revenger’s Tragedy, which, of its isolation and very nature, must almost 
be adjudged a divine accident. In regard to the isling of his genius, I would 
be on safer ground, as I said before, if The Revenger's Tragedy could be said 
with certainty to be his sole masterpiece; we would be assured, then, of what 
Churton Collins styles ‘‘ the narrowness of his range of vision ’’—a summary 
phrase which is, in my opinion, exact and just. As matters stand, Tourneur 
seems to have expressed himself fully in this play, and there is not in it the 
signs of any future possible growth, of any deep inner concern with humanity, 
of any further ranging over life. His eyes are not trained on life at all, but 
shut upon his vision of it, and we have no doubt that, ever, he will see anything 
but this vision. Webster, who ‘‘ was much possessed by death,’’ has left us a 
demonology not less violent, but in no single play, late or early, do we feel 
the limitation there is in Tourneur; the impression he leaves is that his pro- 
tagonists have in some way objectified his great pity. ‘‘ He must go on,’’ we 
think, ‘‘ it is necessary for him to go on making occasion for his pity.’’ It is 
not so with Tourneur. 

Narrowness of range of vision is, in itself, no criterion of youth or of 
slender experience. But when it is enshrined in such a rich vocabulary and 
in such breadth of expression as Tourneur’s (in The Revenger's Tragedy), one 
feels that there is nothing else within him to be expressed and that his art has 
turned out all his pockets and stripped him naked. We can behold him in 
this period of Vindice more clearly, I think, than we can ever hope to see him 
later; for after this, if he is to live at all, he must invent for himself a less 
terrible vision of the world. This trimming of the candle is undoubtedly a later 
phase of experience of which The Revenger’s Tragedy, with its great firing of 
both ends, shows not the least trace. Now, there can be no doubt that Tourneur 
did fashion himself some sort of a niche in the world, there is evidence that he 
spent some considerable portion of his later life in the Netherlands, with which 
the Cecil family had political connection, for he was in receipt of a pension 
of {60 a year for services rendered there, and it is unquestionable that in 1625 
‘“ it pleased the Lord Viscount Wimbldon, when he was made Generall for Cadez 
Action, to make Choyce of him to goe as Secretary to The Councell of Warr 
...’ and that, at about the same time, he acted as Secretary to Sir Edward 
Cecil: all this leads one to believe that he did adjust himself to life, a feat, 
in his case, which was possible only by the sacrifice of his authentic first vision 
of me to his ‘‘ will to live.’’ In other words, he had to divide himself in order 
to live, 
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_ The author of a single masterpiece always intrigues by reason of an 
accidental-seeming element in his achievement. The achievement seems, in 
fact bigger than the man in the way that fire is bigger than the fuel out of 
which it is wrought, and it suggests a sudden unity for which he himself is not 
quite responsible. Greater men, on the contrary, are of a size with what they 
create, they are quite the equals of their inspiration as well as its origin, and 
seem to touch no element that is outside of themselves. In this respect, it is to 
hammer a driven nail to bring up Shakespeare-Hamlet, Shakespeare-Othello, 
Shakespeare-Lear, which we recognise as moods of the one man, and less than 
him because he ousted one to make room for another. In Tourneur, the mood 
is static; it remains with him, and there is never any question of him ousting it. 
It is greater than he is, and he is forced to search out through all his deformities 
of self in order to express it, and then to invent more. Now, it seems to me 
that there is more of a self in The Revenger's Tragedy than in The Atheist’s 
Tragedy, because what invention there is in The Revenger’s Tragedy is in strict 
accord with the theme; his obsession seems to obtain from him a complete 
surrender and to have kept his art, sternly, within its limitations. There is a full 
straight narrow current from beginning to end, and no dwelling on the external 
scenery of lust, and no unnecessaries of humour—for his grotesque humour was 
an “‘invention’’ and not at all of his element. [t is the man in his entirety, complete 
without subplots; and the whole man and his vision—or mood—are expressed 
more strictly and accurately than they can be expressed again. It is apparent, 
so strong is his obsession, that he must return again and again to express it, but 
he will come with more of an “‘ invented ’’ self; his energies, acclimatising them- 
selves as best they can to life, will have branched from the first integral stem, 
and he must loosen his art to make room for them, and allow it to dwell on the 
parts rather than on the whole—suffer disentegration. 

This, as I see it, is what makes The Athetst’s Tragedy a lesser play in all 
ways, except in variation of metric, to The Revenger's Tragedy. The obsession 
is the same, the characters might be duplicates, one of another, but there is a 
wholesale relaxing of tension. The Tourneur in it is dispersed, he has spread 
himself into backwaters of humour and the conventional happy-ending romance; 
it is an older Tourneur attempting to save himself, heavily and with dreadful, 
painful effort, from his authoritative first vision, a laborious, pitiful attempt 
to accommodate himself near the imaginary norm—to see the world as others 
see it. There is fine talent shown in individual scenes, long dallying escapes 
into lust, and much sweet verse, lingering and artificial, but extremely com- 
petent. But the inspiration there is in it seems to be a “‘ left-over ’’ from The 
Revenger's Tragedy, and the play, altogether, an attempt to give form by craft 
to what in The Revenger's Tragedy created its own form, to the force of the 
latter, its hatred and despair, while at the same time seeking to accommodate 
the new elements of self—heavy humour, conventional honour, heroics—that 
his adjustments to living have forced him to invent. The difference between 
the two plays is, indeed, exactly what it should be if my reading of the man 
is correct. The Atheist’s Tragedy attempts the wider range, but in so doing 
it emphasises the narrowness of its author’s real range. In spreading himself, 


he lost his drive. 
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That neurosis was the big factor in his brief genius is an emotional assump- 
tion that not everybody will admit. But, while not seeking to erect anything over 
him in the nature of a brazen monument, I submit that it offers a solution 
of some points at issue without any juggling with the facts available to us. It 
would explain, first of all, why a play printed in 1607 should state better, with 
greater power, intensity of feeling, and far greater unity of self, a certain 
singular state of mind than a play printed four years later. It would account, 
too, for the isolation of his genius to one play, and account for the manner 
in that play, for its suddenness, and the startling feeling one has about it from 
the beginning—as if something damned had burst all sluices, with Tourneur 
riding it headlong in a brief urgent freedom to the final weir. Finally, it would 
account for Tourneur’s lack of objective humanity, and the night-mare atmos- 
phere of the two plays in which there are no people, as we know people, but 
abstractions of the terrible birds that feed on him inwardly, stilts and sticks 
tricked out that he may fit his cap on them. Not one, three dimensional honest- 
to-god human being among them all. 

If I am right, then, and The Revenger's Tragedy was the first and the 
fuller expression of Tourneur’s attitude towards life, and if I am right in saying 
that this attitude was dictated by neurosis, it would follow that any other work 
coming from his hand—while, naturally, being concerned in chief with his 
peculiar obsession—would show more and more the invented self in which he 
endeavours to accommodate himself to living. The Atheist’s Tragedy is near 
enough in time to The Revenger's Tragedy, and still it is a disintegration of his 
genius, because there is enough of this invented self in it to enable him to 
escape from the insupportable terror of his real self. The more he accom- 
modates himself to conventional life, the more he will stress those elements in 
his art which are foreign to him—humour, heroics, and the like, which have 
no part at all in his integral vision. His work will be more lashed and driven, 
clumsier and less unified with each succeeding effort. His inspiration will be 
out of the mood of The Revenger's Tragedy always, but his craft, coming out 
of what he imagines to be conventional and normal, will be continually growing 
away from it. In the end, his real self will be a side issue to his invented self, 
or perhaps lifted up as an Aunt Sally to be stoned; and I suggest that any other 
play coming after The Atheist’s Tragedy would stand in relation to it as The 
Atheist’s Tragedy stands, in art, to The Revenger's Tragedy, and would be a 
further disintegration of Tourneur’s real vision. There is some evidence that 
this was so, for the lost play, The Nobleman, which was printed in 1612—a year 
after The Atheist’s Tragedy, is styled a ‘‘ Trage Comedye.’’ And what had 
Tourneur’s vision to do with the comic? 

If The Atheist’s Tragedy were lost along with The Nobleman, we would 
have a great quarrel with Time, but would have, still, the essential Tourneur. 
In his occasional verses he is as minor as any other minor Elizabethan, and he 
left us no lyrics. But in The Revenger’s Tragedy, there is the most important 
dramatic verse outside of Shakespeare and, at their best, Webster and Marlowe. 
He had remarkable stage sense and was cunning to create melodramatic situa- 
tion, but this quality—even backed up by the close texture in which his 
patterned characters are woven, and the unity he confers on them by his 
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Passionate horror—would not have availed to bring his name down to us were it 
not for his living dynamic verse-speech. It brings within our range of experience, 
and makes human, a phase of life that is so uncommon as to be almost 
incredible; it never gives one time to pause and mutter with Hippolito, “ Nay, 
brother, you reach out a’ th’ Verge now.’’ And it preserves, in no mummy- 
form, one of the oddest, most to be pitied figures of a great time. 

“’Tis well he died: he was a witch.” 


A RETURN 


By Vincent O’Sullivan 


Numbers of people through the centuries have gone away, and then come 
back, and landed where they were least expected. And then there was one who 
did not come back—the hero perchance. 

Most of those who have come back from Russia in the last fifteen years have 
taken care, if they did not want to return there under the present form of govern- 
ment or, on the other hand, if they did want to return some time, to reveal their 
emotions either in talk, platform or other, or else, if they could by any means hold 
an intelligible pen, in magazine articles and books. Were these articles or books 
favourable to the U.S.S.R? The enemies of that state of government explained 
the matter by pointing out that in Russia such visitors only see what they are 
allowed to see. 

In this there is some truth. The In-Tourist travellers seem to be taken in 
hand on arrival by a capable young woman who punches into them all the well- 
known home-truths about the abjection of the realm of the Tzars and the priests, 
the immense superiority and enthusiasm for work of the young Communists of 
the present day, the advantages of a life under the hand on the scruff of the neck, 
to a life under the knout. The young woman has also the painful task to explain 
the long black crowds waiting hours in the snow and the rain for a few groceries, 
a little butter, an egg, a cup of milk. 

But André Gide was no In-Tourist tourist. All the privileges should have 
been, and probably were, his. Some three or four years ago Gide, who has always 
striven to astonish, did this time really astonish all those who knew something 
about his life and ideas up to a certain point, by declaring his conversion to Com- 
munism. His main reasons, as he advanced them at the time, were that he 
had always abominated the concepts of the Family and of the Christian religion, 
and the Soviet Government had repudiated both. Gide comes of a French 
Protestant family with plenty of money and he has always had plenty of money 
himself. Besides that his books, which seemed written with the Horatian 
Odt'profanum vulgus et arceo constantly before his eyes, have always had the kind of 
readers who could understand them. During the last ten years they have reached 
a far wider public, and to-day in France André Gide may be called almost a popular 
author. It is therefore surprising to read a passage in one of the speeches he made 
while he was in Russia, in which he says in substance that he was always ignored, 
neglected, till recently when he found admirers among the young Russians. 

He went to Russia on the invitation of the Soviets to attend the funeral of 
Maxim Gorky. He delivered a speech in the Red Square at Moscow (27 June, 
1936), and another some days later to the assembly of students. He seems to 
imply that he might have made some others, but although he spoke in French, the 
police, however much they might regard him as a friend, asked to see a draft of 
what he was going to say, and ordered some passages to be cut out. Gide resented 
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from him, or is turned away. What is required of the artist is conformity, 
and then all else will be added to him. It is possible that this system may 
be useful politically, but let us no longer talk of culture. 


A Russian friend said to him: “In my young days certain books were 
recommended to us and others forbidden. Naturally it was the forbidden books 
that we wanted to read. The great difference to-day is that our young people 
only read what they are told to read, and don’t even deign to read anything else. 
So it comes about that Dostoevsky, for instance, has now very few readers, and 
one can hardly say if the young generation has grown tired of him or has been 
turned away from him—to such an extent are the young formed on a single 

attern.”’ 

: Gide has been a lifelong nonconformist, an inheiritance surely from his 
ancestors, Protestants in a country with Catholic traditions. More than all else 
of what he saw in Russia it is the general conformism which weighs heaviest on 
him. As he describes it, this conformism is like the standardisation seen in the 
United States, but a hundred-fold more intense. He has very little to say of the 
way of life of the men and women who live in Russia, of their pleasures, miseries, 
friendships, love, follies, passions, and other features found in all congregations 
of humanity whatever the form of government. He has not a word about the 
military state of Russia, or the administration of law. He notes in passing that 
great social inequalities are still to be found, and that people live in quite com- 
fortable social conditions hard by the wretchedest poverty. But he was so 
violently struck and also disappointed by the regimentation of the popular 
intelligence, that it overwhelmed him to the despite of all else. 


In U.S.S.R. it is agreed in advance and once for all that upon all 
subjects there can be only one opinion. The people are so made that this 
conformity has become easy and natural—to such an extent indeed that I 
do not think there is any hyprocrisy in their attitude. Can it be possible 
that it is these same people who made the Revolution ? No, these are the 
people who have profited by it. Every morning the Prevda teaches them 
what it is proper to know and think and believe. And it is wiser not to 
go outside of that! So every time you talk with a Russian it is as if you 
talked with them all. 


Another thing which impressed him disagreeably was the tendency of the 
young to brag and blow and bluster, a sort of Barnumizing of the Soviets, mingled 
with contempt of all other countries, which goes parallel with total ignorance of 
them. Some of the conversations which Gide reports recall what Dickens wrote 
of the Americans after his visit in the eighteen-forties. Gide was often asked ; 
“Have you an Underground in Paris? Have you trams and buses like we have 
here ?’’ He was even asked by what he calls a superior class of workmen if there 
were any schools in France. He was told that all the working class in France 
live in miserable conditions “ because you have not yet had a Revolution.” 
In a company of naval officers Gide ventured to say that he was afraid they knew 
less in Russia about what went on in France than in France about what went on 
in Russia. This remark was not received with favour. ‘‘ The Pravda publishes 
all the news that anybody can want to know,”’ For the most of the population, 
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concludes Gide, outside of the U.S.S.R. is the night. Except some shameless 
capitalists, all the rest of the world is struggling in darkness. Try to convince 
them of the contrary and you quickly perceive that you are not believed. Their 
masters have told them otherwise. 

There can be no question as to the sincerity of Gide’s report, or, taken alto- 
gether, of its accuracy. It even took some courage to write it, for his conversion 
to Communism roused great commotion, and his present retractation has roused as 
much again. But with Gide more than with most men, and even more than with 
many women, the personal element plays a large part. A man so undulating, 
so open to influences from outside, cannot be entirely depended upon. He has 
always changed when a new influence was brought to bear—whether Shelley, Oscar 
Wilde, Ibsen, Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky. Under what influence he 
came round to Karl Marx some three years ago I personally do not know, but it 
was certainly due to some influence, not to a sudden revelation bidding him 
arise and study Das Kapital. Gide is not the man of sudden revelations. There 
is nothing about him of Saint Paul or Pascal. His is the French Protestant mind 
as formed by Calvin. He has never left doubtful the materials of the various 
positions he has adopted during his life. He has stated them fearlessly. What 
was doubtful was how long he would stand by a position. He has stood by the 
Communist position well-nigh four years. 

It would seem that in this last, or rather latest avatar, sentimentalism has 
had much to do. He seems to have been in a semi-hysterical state part of the 
time he was in Russia. Tears, tears, and again tears. At first sight one would 
have thought Gide about the last man to be carried away by humanitarianism. 
His book on Oscar Wilde, his friend, did not reveal much feeling. It was in fact 
cruel. But here there are many tears and embracings. Sentimentalism, and 
also ingenuousness. An example of the two may be found in his account of the 
abandoned children, whose existence is still a problem in most Russian cities, 
just as it was shortly after the Revolution. In some town—Tiflis, I believe—he 
was struck by the number of these little blackguards, who live in gangs and by 
any means possible. The police sweep them up a few times a month, but two or 
three days later the same little ruffians are seen in the streets again pursuing their 
nefarious tasks. 

Gide in the course of a walk saw one of these boys lugged away by two police- 
men. The boy struggled and kicked and spat like a vicious little animal, and the 
men had some difficulty to get him along. An hour later Gide passed by that way 
again. The boy sat on the pavement perfectly calm, and one of the policemen 
standing over him was talking to him like a father. A police van came up. The 
policeman lifted the child into it and got in himself. 

This simple and indeed rather ugly episode roused in Gide the highest trans- 
ports of emotion. ‘‘ The reason I relate this little scene,” he says, “ is that few 
things in U.S.S.R. have moved me so much as the behaviour of this good man to 
the child. The persuasive soft voice (oh, what would I not have given to under- 
stand what he said! ). All the kindness which he knew how to put into his smile, 
the caressing tenderness of his embrace when he took the boy in his arms! I 
thought of the Moujik Mari of Dostoevsky. It was worth while to have come.to 
the U,S.S.R, for I had seen that,” 

K 
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It is quite obvious that a man who had witnessed such a scene with this 
intense emotion was in a rather high-strung state at the time. In every country 
in the world, I suppose, policemen can be found who treat children kindly. 

We find in his speech on Gorky, delivered in the open air in Moscow, a passage 
which reveals the same high tension. 

Yesterday I looked on while the people were passing before the 
catafalque of Gorky. I could not tire of gazing at this throng of women and 
children and workers of all kinds. And I thought sadly that these same 
people in any other country but the U.S.S.R. would have been refused 
entrance to that hall, that they were precisely of those who, before the 
gardens of culture, are met by a terrible ‘‘ Entrance forbidden: Private 
property.” And the tears came to my eyes while I thought that what 
seemed so natural to them appeared to me, to me, the occidental, so 
extraordinary. 


No doubt in this we should make allowance for an attempt at the style of 
the demagogue at a public meeting. What is sincere in it seems very hysterical. 
In what country in the world is the populace excluded from a lying-in-state ? 
It may be said indeed that in all countries such a function is organized entirely 
with a view to the convenience of the general public. And what are “ the gardens 
of culture’ doing here? How do they come in? 

Elsewhere he writes that nowhere is it so easy to get into contact with all 
sorts of people as in U.S.S.R. That is perhaps true, but it is not a condition 
produced by the Soviet government, for this kind of spontaneous sympathy was 
quite evident in the Russia of the Tzars. M. Gide was so carried away by it that 
he says he would have liked to press against his heart many of those he saw passing 
in the street. The French writer, Jean Cocteau, talking the other day of one of 
Chaplin’s films, said it made him uncomfortable to see so rich a man as Chaplin 
representing a poor devil, hungry, broken, and homeless. In the same way there 
is something false and unpleasing in the outspread of all the tears and heartbreaks 
by a man who has always lived in circumstances of comfort and wealth. A man 
more sincere would have treasured up such feelings in his heart and kept quiet 
about them. It is curious to see that Gide’s notes on the economic conditions 
he found prevailing in U.S.S.R. are written in spite of himself from the standpoint 
of the wealthy bourgeois. These notes are interesting and often excellent ; but 
his criticism of food, clothing, and other matters is conceived from the way such 
things present themselves to a foreigner, and a foreigner, at that, who comes 
from a land of plenty where he has always been used to find comfortable living. 
As far as his book shews, he seems to have had little intercourse with women, 
and in most countries it is from women, as a rule, that can be obtained the clearest 
practical notions of the prevailing domestic economy. 

On the whole, when Gide’s book has been read we have learned much that 
is new and fresh. It is the first time, so far as I know, that the U.S.S.R. has been 
subjected to the critical observation of a first-class mind without any desire 
to conciliate any party, whether Conservative, Socialist, or Bolshevist. What 
the book does not tell us clearly is where Gide stands to-day not only with regard 
to the Russian brand of Communism but to Communism in general. Certainly 
he has parted at many points from the Russians, In discussing the war against 
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religion as practised by the Soviets we find him, to our great surprise, going directly 
against the action of the Government. The few pages he has written on this 
subject will give great satisfaction to religious people. 

But as far as can be gathered, more from the general tone of the book than 
from anything explicit, he still stands where he was in considering the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the best form of government. What he fails—not to perceive 
(for it is impossible to believe that so keen-witted a man does not perceive it), but 
to admit, is that dictation by the proletariat is just as much dictation as bya 
military junta. Fatally the power gets into the hands of a few, and the rest 
must submit to their government. Indeed government by the proletariat is 
more to be dreaded than any other form, for it will surely be more intolerant. 
It takes a certain amount of culture to think it possible that one may be mistaken, 
to allow for ideas and opinions opposed to one’s own. Now that is never seen in 
proletariats. The idea is suppression. France, and especially Paris, offered an 
astonishing example of this when the ‘“‘ comrades’”’ of M. Gide came into power 
last June. In some “ red ”’ quarters of the town the reading of opposition 
newspapers was not tolerated. Many newsvendors would not stock them. Men 
found reading them were tracked down by young “‘ Falcons’ of from fifteen to 
twenty, called into being as a sort of illegal police force. The worst outrages on 
personal liberty were perpetrated. Now M. Gide, as well as many others, knows 
that it is not a very good sign of the soundness of opinions if the holders cannot 
bear to see opposing arguments put in circulation. The proletariat cannot bear 
it. The other night, after the suicide of Salengro, the Socialist Minister of the 
Interior, a crowd of Socialists and Communists gathered in the Champs-Elysées 
and smashed the windows of some Conservative newspapers. The confederation 
of the Sydicates went further. It ordered out the printers and distributors of 
a paper which had been particularly violent in its attacks on Salengro, thus 
rendering the publication of the paper impossible. 

What we do think we see in Gide’s book is a man struggling against the con- 
viction, hourly growing clearer to him, that as human nature exists Communism 
is abhorrent to it. Everywhere and always when it has been put in practice it 
has been found necessary to modify drastically the original concept. When 
André Gide can bring himself to acknowledge this fact he will be much happier 
than he seems to be at present. 
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Milton Waldman: BioGRAPHY OF A FAMILY, CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND HER 
CHILDREN. Pp. xxi-+ 302. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1937. 
16s. net. 


This excellent book gives an accurate and interesting account of the last 
three Valois Kings of France and their mother. Mr. Waldman has performed 
the feat of differentiating clearly the characters of Francis II, Charles IX, and 
Henri III, as well as that of their brother the Duc d’ Alengon and their sisters. 
He has drawn a sympathetic portrait of their mother, but without any attempt 
at whitewash. The book is well written, historically correct and in no way 
dull. 

I have one or two small criticisms to make. Is it quite exact to call Margot 
(p. 294) ‘‘ the last on earth of all who had borne the name of Valois’? This was 
in 1589. Margot lived till 1615. 

But President Hénault in his Nouvel Abrégé (Paris 1775) states (p. 581): 
‘Dans la personne de Henri III finit la race des Valois. . . dont il ne resta de 
male que Charles, Duc d’Angouléme, fils naturel de Charles IX, mort en 1650, 
qui Jaissa un fils . . . mort sans parenté en 1053.” | fancy that this son, Louis- 
Emmanuel de Valois, Comte d’Alais, had also a daughter, Frangoise-Marie de 
Valois, who in 1649 became Duchesse de Joyeuse by her marriage with Louis 
de Lorraine, grandson of Henri I, Duc de Guise (Louis ob. 1654) and of Henri 
Duc de Joyeuse, brother of the famous “ mignon ”’ of King Henri III. 

Moreover the Longuevilles were (as is vaguely hinted on p. 288) male 
descendants of the House of Valois, being sprung from a son of Charles V. 
Charles’s son, Louis, had a bastard Jean, Comte de Dunois, who was the great- 
great-great-grandfather of Henri I**, Duc de Longueville (ob. 1595) leaving male 
issue, Henri II who took part in the Fronde. Besides, King Henri II’s bastard 
but legitimated daughter Diane, Duchesse de Montmorency, lived till 1619. The 
second wife of Charles IX’s bastard, Francoise de Nargonne, lived till 1715— 
of course she was not a Valois, but the fact is interesting. 

I do not quite understand the statement (p. 18) that “ From her will 
stem not only the unborn Kings of France but of Spain and the Indies .. .”’ 
Catherine’s sons produced no Royal descendants. Her daughter Elizabeth, 
Queen of Spain, had no issue, nor had Margot, Queen of Navarre and France. 
Only Claude, Duchess of Lorraine, had issue. It is true that pretty well half the 
royal houses of Europe must, by now, count her as an ancestress ! 

The most surprising omission is that nothing whatever is said of Charles IX’s 
Court Poet and personal friend Pierre Ronsard, nor of Henri IIL’s Court Poet 
Desportes. An examination of the various political Discours of Ronsard, and of 
his Institutvon pour l’adolescence du Roi Trés-Chrétien Charles 1X* de ce nom 
would have thrown an interesting sidelight on the character of Charles IX, and 
on the outlook of the parties to the religious disputes of the period. 

Is it, again, true that Catherine found “it hard to believe that she, the 
daughter of merchants, was privileged to mate with the son of twenty anointed 
kings’? (p. rr). After all, Catherine claimed (incorrectly) descent from 
Alfonso IIT of Portugal who in 1235 married Mathilde, Comtesse de Boulogne, 
and on the strength of that supposed descent was a pretender to the throne of 
Portugal in 1579. And she was actually descended from the Royal House of 
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Vrance. Her maternal grandmother Jeanne de Bourbon-Vendome was descended 
from Robert de France, Conte de Clermont, sixth son of St. Louis IX. Catherine 
was the third cousin of Antoine, king of Navarre, of I.ouis, Prince de Condé, 
and of many other great princes and nobles. 

Catherine’s aunt Anne and her great-aunt Anne both married Dukes of 
Albany, Alexander, brother of James III of Scotland and his son John. 

Is it correct (p. g) to call Claude’s marriage with Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
a ““ minor marriage of convenience’? The Duke of Lorraine was an independent 
sovereign of the loftiest descent. He was the son of Francois Duke of Lorraine 
and Christine of Denmark (niece of the Emperor Charles V). Frangois’s father, 
René II, was a male descendant of the Counts of Vaudémont a younger branch 
of the old House of Lorraine. Rene’s mother was Yolande d’Anjou, daughter 
of René I, Duc d’Anjou and Count of Provence as well as Duke of Lorraine and 
King of Naples—“‘le bon Roi René,” a scion of the House of Valois through his 
great grand-father King Jean. René 1’s wife was a Princess of the old House of 
Lorraine. There is nothing in e.g. Ronsard’s poem on the marriage to suggest 
a mesalliance.+ 

The story told on p. 102 is told with more detail by old Mézeray (an excellent 
historian) 

“On avoit desja proposé ce dernier (the marriage of Margot with Henri 
Prince de Navarre), mais l’amour que le Duc de Guise avoit pour cette Princesse 
y faisoit quelque obstacle. Le Roy qui estoit extremement violent, s’en estant 
apperceu, avoit commandé a Henry d’Angoulesme son frere bastard de le tuer, 
comme il iroit 4 la chasse; le Duc eu ayant esté adverty, fut conseillé d’éviter 
la colere du Roy eu se mariant an plustost, comme il fit, avec Catherine de Cleves, 
veuve d’Antoine de Croiiy Prince de Portian.” (Abrégé Chronologique de 
l’Histoire de France, Amsterdam 1674, Vol. V, p. 138.) 

A story is also told by Mézeray (p. 139) about Elizabeth of England’s refusal 
of the hand of Charles IX. She replied after two years’ negotiations, that “‘le 
Roy estoit trop grand et trop petit, c’est a dire trop grand Roy, pour aller 
demeurer eu Angleterre, et trop jeune pour elle qui avoit 38 ans.” 

Mézeray has a slightly different version of the marriage of Margot to Henri 
de Navarre (p. 148): “Pie V ... de son vivant . . . avoit refusé la dispense 
pour le mariage . . . Grégoire XIII, son successeur, moins rigide ou mieux informé, 
l’accorda assez facilement.” While Mr. Waldman says (p. 130): ‘‘ The Pope, 
despite the utmost pressure had withheld his dispensation.” 

Mr. Waldman tactfully omits any reference to Henry III’s misadventure at 
Venice, which cured him of a taste for women (“luy avoit donné un autre 
penchant,” says old Mézeray. But we hear much of Henri’s mignons (pp. 215 sqq.). 
Mr. Waldman omits the story of how, when some of them were killed in an affray 


1 René I’s sister Marie married King Charles VII. René I’s son Jean married Marie de 
Bourbon, daughter of Charles I, Duc de Bourbon. His daughter Marguerite married Henry 
VI of England. : 

To go further back, Simon I of Lorraine married the sister of the Emperor Lothaire II. 
His grand-daughter married Frederic Barbarossa. Frederick II of Lorraine married Marguerite 
daughter of Thibaut the Great, King of Navarre and Count of Champagne. Frederick III 
married Iabella, daughter of the Emperor Albert I. Raoul married Marie de Blois, niece of 
King Philippe VI de Valois. Charles I married Marguerite, daughter of the Emperor 
Ruprecht (of Bavaria). His daughter Isabelle married René if 
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with the retainers of the Guises—“ le Roy les aimoit si esperdument tous deux 
qu'il les baisa morts, fit couper leurs blonds cheveux, et les serra pretieusement ” 
(Mézeray, p. 231). 

The index leaves something to be desired. 

Of course, excellent as this book is, it cannot be compared for detail with, 
e.g., Pierre Champion’s Catherine de Médicis présente a Charles 1X son Royaume 
(1564-1566), which, of course, covers only a portion of the period. 

T. B. RupMOosE-BrRown. 


THE FACE OF IRELAND. By Michael Floyd. London: Batsford. (Illustrated). 
7s. 6d. net. 


The ideal guide-book to the fair face of Ireland. Never has the camera caught 
so much of the effects of lights and shadows which belong to the country. I 
have not seen such a fine collection of excellent photographs, giving you prospects 
of miles of countryside, its hedges and fields revealed in the clearness of detail, 
which is so truly characteristic. Not a little of the charm of many of the plates 
lies in the proportion of cloud-forms—-all kinds of cloudy skies—that meet the 
eye, page after page. 

The charin of these pictures is the result of a fine combination of human 
qualities. The seeing eye is used immediately following that quick comprehending 
glance of the artist, which decided the best angle from which the view is to be 
taken. The moment of revelation is caught, and much that is in the inner life has 
shown itself on the face. But that is not all; it is in the printing and finishing 
of the picture that the limitations of the light-printed impression, must be 
overcome. And, especially in the pictures taken by Mr. Will F. Taylor, this 
is accomplished to a very high degree of excellence. 

The narrative descriptive of many happy wanderings is written in widely 
sympathetic mood. In rambling through Kerry, the cottages are friendly homes, 
where you are made to feel welcome. 


“Stop at these cottages for your tea when they display a sign, for 
the meal is pleasanter than in any hotel, and you will like the scrupulous 
neatness of the little parlours, with their display of crockery on the 
dresser, their family photographs from Pittsburgh or Chicago, and 
their touching sacred images and pictures. Sometimes you will find 
the flagged floors, open hearths and iron pot-cranes of an older Ireland, 
but always there will be the same friendly welcome, the same eager 
curiosity as to who you are and where you have come from, and the 
same excellent baking and jam.” 


We are warned that most of the legendary tales of places visited have been 
regretfully omitted, but, all the same, they shine out constantly, with the twinkle 
of remote stars. I would persuade all those who have ever dreamed of visiting 
Ireland, but who have doubted that the realisation would fulfil their anticipation 
of enjoyment—make this book your own, go your way to your sure-to-be-enjoyed 
holiday resort, but take Michael Floyd with you. He knows the places he writes 
about—you can see he does . . . as we say, “it stands out a mile ”—and, I’m 
thinking you will be in Ireland, the next opportunity that comes to you. 
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My English friends who have not been across the Irish Sea have, all of them, 
the same-reaction—the same pause, quizzical glance, the same pitying smile and 
knowing shake of the head, when I shell their estimate of an Irish holiday with 
the remark: “ If you want a really enjoyable, peaceful holiday, you should come 
over to Ireland for a month or so.” But how true it is, Michael Floyd shows you. 

A charming, if small, inclusion of reproductions in colour of paintings by 
Paul Henry and J. Humbert Craig, both of whom are masters of the colour of 
the face of Ireland, helps to give a slight idea of the clear, fresh countenance it 
is, but they suffer somewhat in the reproduction of the skies. 

Anyhow—-enjoy this book, and then come over the Channel, bring it with 
you, and . . . it’s all up to you, as we cryptically say, in callous disregard of any 
foreigner who may be listening. : 

All that is necessary to add, in conclusion, is that it is a ‘‘ Batsford Book,” 
and a worthy addition to the many successes of that famous publishing house. 

ASK; 


AN nepal AND His Famity. By Maud Wynne. London: John Murray. 
Ios. 6d. 

Had Maud Wynne not been a fearless writer she might have suppressed her 
opinions—expressed in one chapter only—about occurrences in Ireland after 
the world went mad in 1914; but who would look for timourousness, or the 
bump of reverence for persons, in a daughter of redoubtable Michael, Lord 
Morris? She is absorbingly entertaining in company with friends like Violet 
Martin, of the Jvish R.M., and Father Healy; with Lord Wolseley, a bad 
speller of words, who upbraided his aide for pronouncing “‘ raspberry ”’ as if there 
were a “‘p’’ init ; and with the Mrs. Malaprop, who described a famous provision- 
merchant-peer as being the greatest adulterer in Europe. But, apart altogether 
from the question of justification, she is not at all as happy in her judgments 
of men and their motives and methods in later-day national and social affairs ; 
and it will be thought that some of her sentences are too severe. Yet it is quite 
understandable why the memoirist shows a strain of bitterness in the ending of 
her story. Spiddal—‘ the Land Beyant Connacht ’’—to her is dead; and she 
likes to think that the very rocks—lovely, giant, hairy monsters, basking in the 
sun—around which the Morris children romped, went back to their age-long sleep 
when she pictured the ruins of the house which literally grew up with the family. 

The bigger part—and the worthier part—of the book is in the lighter vein, 
which is more natural to the author, and it seems that there could be few 
situations in which she could suppress her sense of the humourous. An Irishman 
and His Family is primarily the life of Lord Morris and Killanin, and secondarily 
of Lady Morris; but here, as often in life they did, the family overrun Himself 
and Herself. It is a work the like of which cannot be done too often. As a story 
of a Victorian Irish family it has some documentary value for modernists who 
wonder how the Victorians lived and amused themselves in that age when universal 
powder had not yet come—except for the heads of footmen—and all that a 
looking-glass stands for in a girl’s life was practically taboo—an age when bicycles 
were starting the downfall of mamas and chaperones. 

There is an account of Dublin’s high life in the period; and, afterwards— 
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when Lord Morris was appointed a Lord of Appeal—we are introduced into social 
and literary circles in London. But Spiddal potatoes seemed more fundamental 
of life than caviare and George Meredith could ever be (Meredith, who held forth 
at length on the humourous and attractive names of fell diseases, was too sour for 
general use); and, with no regrets, this Irish family dropped out of London 
life and said ‘“‘ Good-bye to all that.” 

Into the author’s circle came W. H. Lecky, H. G. Wells, Thomas Hardy, 
Burne-Jones, John Sargent, Henry James, Professor Huxley, John Morley, 
W. S. Gilbert, Beerbohm Tree, and other notabilities, about all of whom there 
are entertaining anecdotes. 


A.E.’s LETTERS TO MINANLABAIN. With an introduction by Lucy Kingsley 
Porter. New York. The Macmillan Co. 2 Dollars. 


In these letters, written, for the most part when A.E. was no longer able 
to travel to the Donegal which he loved, but full of a glowing memory of it, and 
of the friends whom he associated with its mountains and lakes, we get a more 
intimate knowledge of that profound and wise and human mind than we have 
got in any other letters published since his death. In every page of it the 
real A.E. will be recognised by all who were within the circle of his immediate 
friends. Apart from the personal element which pervades these letters the book 
has a very great value for the light it throws upon his methods of work: for 
A.E. never hesitated to discuss his half-finished writings—at least amongst his 
friends ; he delighted rather in passing on to them the very real joy which was 
his in creating. And all who have heard him will remember as I do the joy which 
he seemed to pass on to his listeners, as though, with the ideas as they came freshly 
from that indefatigable mind he could, in some mysterious way, give something 
of the alembic through which they came. I have, on many occasions, listened as 
George Moore read to us in that fine locution of his which yet grew somewhat 
monotonous by reason of its falling cadences, the chapters of some unfinished 
work. A.E, gave us in the living, glowing music of his voice something more than 
the written word. Something, as I have said, of the world out of which it sprang. 

And I can give no higher praise to this book of finely selected letters than to 
say that in them I can again hear that voice. 

It was a happy inspiration to reproduce with these printed letters the little 
vivid sketches with which he was accustomed to decorate the written page. 
Sketches which, to those who were fortunate enough to receive them, had almost 
more of the writer’s genius than is to be found in his more finished work. Sketches, 
flashes rather, which were as spontaneous as his talk. 

I heartily recommend this beautifully printed volume to all lovers of A.E. 
[t is a book which should be in every collection of his works. 


SOMETHING OF MysELr. By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Kipling’s last book is not a lengthy one: it is a fine example of economy of 
words, which, as the Latin master in his Regulus might have put it, gives the 
“essential guts ’’ of a long story—a story contained, in parts, in many millions 
of copies of the author's works, Measured against the many-volumed Lives 
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of men of lesser showing it is not a full autobiography ; the title, indeed, guards 
us against accepting it as such. The absence of Fins is a sure indication that 
the author left his work to be completed by other hands ; there are typographical 
signs of speed in production, and there is a certain loss of that rhythm which is 
so characteristic of the master. The ‘‘ Somethings” are Kipling’s personal 
actions—and reactions—arranged chronologically to document nearly everything 
hitherto known, and a lot unknown, about him. He tells about his early life 
in India, his journeyings throughout the world, his abidances in America, his 
thoughts and inspirations, and his methods of work. Life for him was a game, 
but it was played seriously and to strict rules. All the unforgiving minutes 
were filled. There is good guidance here for optimists who aspire to high achieve- 
ments in the art of writing ; and, unlike other men eminent in letters, Kipling 
does not discourage the ambitious. He gives all the rules—the old ones and 
some of his own—which must be adhered to strictly. Yet, when occasions arose 
he broke some of them; and “ The Dog Hervey” was written around his own 
thoughtlessness in taking up a Johnsonian quotation. “ Never play down to 
the. public’’ was a rule cast aside when he wrote The Absent-Minded Beggar. 
That Boer War Song was, he admits, a “ stunt ’’—timely and successful, but, for 
all that, a “‘ stunt ’—in which he and Sir Arthur Sullivan collaborated: the tune 
was guaranteed to pull teeth out of barrel-organs, and the verses had some elements 
of appeal but lacked in poetry ; the two together pulled a quarter-of-a-million 
sterling out of the pockets of a charitable public. 


ANNE, THE Last STUART MonarcH. By Neville Connell. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd. 15s. 

Neville Connell’s biography covers the Augustan Age of Britain ; but it was, 
too, an age of international strife and fierce political turmoil. Swift, Steele, 
Addison, Defoe, Pope, Prior, and other immortals were writing: Wren and 
Vanbrugh were building ; Gibbons was carving; Kneller, Dahl, and Thornhill 
were painting ; and Handel was composing. The War of the Spanish Succession 
lasted throughout nearly the whole of Anne’s reign; Blenheim, Oudenarde and 
Ramilies were fought, and at home the strife between the Whigs and Tories 
was extremely violent. On a now far-distant stage, amidst scenes sometimes 
colourful, sometimes macabre, Anne appears, relatively, as a weak character ; 
but here Mr. Connell shows her as player of the leading part. From her accession 
till the time of her death she was determined to be the Ruler, and that she was. 
She served her people as an “‘ entirely English Queen,” and when her successor, 
George I, ascended the throne there was none of the anticipated confusion, all 
was tranquil ; the Tories were completely discredited, and Swift by his ‘‘ Windsor 
Prophesy ”’ had killed his own chances of obtaining a Bishopric. The work is well 
documented, and the indexing has been done diligently. 


Tue Lire oF Lorp Carson. Vol. III. By Ian Colvin. London: Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd. 16s. 

This concluding volume covers the last twenty-one years of Lord Carson’s 

life, from August of 1914. There is quite a lot about Irish events, with most of 
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which, however, he had no personal connection. Here the author may note 
that rifles were not carried into Dublin by men marching from Larne (pp. 154). 
He means Howth, of course! Also, he seems to have got mixed in his facts 
about the Sherwood Foresters, Boland’s Mills, and Haddington Road (pp. 159). 
There are several little slips like these, which, while unimportant in themselves, 
are sufficient to show that, having prepared a work like this, it is advisable for 
the author to show the proofs to somebody acquainted with the topography. 

Apart from and high above the sphere of national factionism, students of 
humanity will esteem Carson as having been a strong personality who might have 
been the leader in any cause on which his heart was set. Too often is he judged 
only for his espousal of the Ulster Movement, which, after all, occupied but a 
relatively short period of his life. Marjoribank’s volume (the first) covered what 
may be segregated as “ Life at the Bar’; the second volume, by Ian Colvin, 
is devoted to “ Ulster,” and this deals in the main with the part played by 
Carson in the Great War and the period of difficulties which immediately followed 
it. He was not a great administrator; but he had that rare personality and 
zeal which inspires action in those who are prone to discouragement in adversity, 
and during the defeatist period of the War he was one of the very few ministerial 
chiefs who could get things done. As First Lord of Admiralty he had to face 
the full blast of the submarine menace ; he defended the Service administration 
against political interference, and he had the full confidence of Admiral Sims. 
Later, as a Lord of Appeal, he refused to be officially muzzled, and his last great 
oratorical effort—probably his greatest effort—was made in the House of 
Lords, when all his powers of vituperation and incisive invective were 
turned on to his erstwhile compatriots: Curzon wilted, and Birkenhead turned 
pale. 

Somewheres we are given instances of Carson’s occasional resorts to wit and 
humour, which on more than one occasion he brought into the Cabinet room. 


THE TWELVE Montus. By Llewelyn Powys. With Engravings by Robert 

Gibbings. John Lane. ros. 6d. net. 

In these essays, each of which captures the intrinsic quality of its subject 
month, Mr. Llewelyn Powys gives us some of the finest prose he has written. 
Like A.E. who once declared that he appreciated all kinds of weather, Mr. Powys 
appreciates all kinds of months, with the possible exception of November, in 
which month the country folk believe the actual death of the year to take place. 
Even January, which to the present writer has always seemed the most dreary 
and malignant of the twelve, is to his bright faith but the herald of Persephone. 
We are lucky to be alive even in this Saturnine period. ‘‘ With the month of 
January men become aware that the unvanquished sun has tured upon his 
golden heel. Lucky indeed are we to belong to the generation that is even now, 
very now, alive.” The author has lived in the country all his life and understands 
very well the typical labours and refreshments of the countryman’s year, but 
the peculiar charm of these essays lies in the union of a faultless observation of 
nature, with an imaginative scholarship and philosophical wisdom ; the fruit of 
long days of solitude spent in the country sunshine, as much as from the study 
of the sages of ancient Greece. If Epicurus was his schoolmaster, Pan was his 
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nurse. Again and again in this book He urges a fervent gratitude for life on 
its simplest terms. “So frivolous are the minds of most of us that we accept 
the rich boon of existence as a circumstance scarce worthy of remark. . . As 
foolish as codheads we gape after empty values, for ever dazzled by what spins 
and glitters, for ever unmindful that our best refreshment lies always at bottom.” 
The best pleasures are not to be bought but depend on a man’s gift for cultivating 
the potential awareness of his senses to the most sensitive point. Always he 
deplores the urge to materialism, the ceaseless acquisitive activity that renders 
us blind, deaf and indifferent to all the slow, serene, satisfying beauty that is 
there for the taking, month in, and month out. I have indicated the philosophy 
implicit in all Mr. Powys’ work ; here is the poet: ‘“‘ July is the one month when 
we in England seem to have time to take full unhurried pleasure in the summer, 
our thoughts untroubled by misgivings, for as yet the early morning garden 
air, smelling of roses and gold-dusted snapdragons, has no hint in it of the breath 
of autumn. It is the month when young girls enter the house, their arms full 
of dew-fresh flowers. The soft incense-bearing breeze comes into the airy room 
through the wide-open windows, and as the spilt water is washed from the 
mahogany table a visitor pauses before such a vision of youth and opulent summer 
petals.”” In nearly all these essays there are lyrical passages such as this on 
July, which so far transcend the average country writer’s observations. Mr. 
Powys excels in presenting these intangible imaginative states, induced by a 
February dusk or an early morning in October. The design and printing of the 
book are excellent. The wood-engravings, with some exceptions, are a trifle 
superficial. M. G. 


PuRCELL. By J. A. Westrup. London: Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


The seventeenth century saw the Chapel Royal at its best, golden days 
in which it numbered amongst its children John Blow and Pelham Humphrey, 
when Cooke was choir-master and Purcell was writing his services and anthems. 
This was the great period of the Restoration and the return of Charles the Second 
from France, bringing with him the taste for music which he had cultivated at 
the court where Lully was chief musician. Captain Cooke became the first master 
of the reconstituted Chapel Royal (the choir had been disbanded during the 
Commonwealth) and though his exploits in the Royalist army during the Civil 
War are not dwelt upon by historians his qualifications as a choir-trainer were 
considerable. Pepys was convinced that the fellow had “the best manner of 
singing in the world,’’ and again, in some displeasure, he says “a vain coxcomb 
I perceive he is, though he sings and composes so well! ’’ Henry Purcell belonged 
to the second set of chapel children after the Restoration, and when his voice broke 
in 1673 a warrant was issued to admit him as “ keeper, maker, mender, repayrer 
and tuner of the regalls, organs, virginalls and flutes.” On the death of Matthew 
Locke (1677) Purcell became composer for the king’s violins and two years later 
succeeded John Blow as organist of Westminster Abbey. This organ had suffered 
badly during the Civil War, and the troops who were quartered in the Abbey 
‘brake downe the organ, and pawned the Pipes at severall Ale-houses for pots 


of Ale.” 
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The whole scene is excellently presented by Mr. Westrup in his biography 
of Purcell. Examples of Purcell’s music are liberally given and the book is full 
of information about the period and its robust personalities. ARTHUR DUFF. 


LEGENDARY Lonpon. By Lewis Spence. London: Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Illustrated). 

The legendary lore of a city—even of so great a city as is London, has marked 
limitations as a subject for research, and being focussed, the labour of research 
is intensified, rather than lessened. We gather this from the number of works 
referred to by Mr. Spence (nearly 150), appearing in the Bibliographical list 
appended to this work. He has laid down, for all future historians of that city, 
an invaluable guide-book. 

Legendary London fulfills the double purpose of an enquiry into legendary 
lore, and a summary of actual history from Julius Caesar’s invasion to the occupa- 
tion by the Saxons. 

Mr. Spence is one of the number of investigators of myth and folklore whose 
mission is to break down the lazy scepticism of the first half of the last century, 
when it was orthodox to denounce the patient old chroniclers, and copiers of rare 
and, even in their time, ancient records, as not merely unreliable authorities, 
but as liars, and forgers, and fabricators of mischievous fictions. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s statement that he used as a source of information a most ancient 
book in the British language, was continually denied, but this denial has recently 
been challenged by Griscon. “It is also affirmed,” says Mr. Spence, “ and 
handsomely proven, moreover, that nearly all his critics and editors have been 
more or less ignorant of the true nature of the numerous parallel Welsh sources 
or translations of him which exist.’”’ A controversy which had been considered 
closed has been faced with much fresh evidence, which calls for a fundamental 
reconsideration of the position. It is claimed that generations of Saxon and 
Norman scribes have misspelt and tortured the names of the monarchs concerned, 
so that Geoffrey is charged with having invented whole dynasties of mythical 
kings. How familiar is the process to us in Ireland. 

The work is divided into two sections—Early London in History and Early 
London in Legend. The history proper is considered to commence with the 
Roman occupation, that being the earliest of which traces have been found in 
the site of the city. This is treated down to the year 700 A.D. In the second half, 
an attempt has been made to show legend justified by history, and history 
amplified by history. There are interesting references to several Irish legendary 
association with old British traditions, though, naturally, the subject is primarily 
out of our domain. 

The only complaint I would make is, that the Index is rather inadequate 
in facilitating reference to the many important details in the work. There is an 
interesting notice of the ancient Irish tradition of the Wheel at Tlachtga, which 
I noticed in reading, and would now like to comment upon, but time will not 
permit to search for it. 

Legendary London is written in a clear, popular style, and should have a large 
reading public, though Mr. Spence is assured of a welcome whenever he appears 
in print. ake 
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ASPECTS OE eee: By Wilfrid Ewart. London: The Richards Press, Ltd. 
7s. 6d. 


_ Mr. Ewart is completely free from local or national ties. A true cosmo- 
politan, he allows no distinctions of border nor breed nor birth to restrict him in 
his work: so, in Aspects of England, he takes us from London to Tees-side ; 
to Northern Ireland (wherein, strangely enough, he includes the County Louth), 
and then back to the Downs of Wiltshire. Everywhere he finds types as diverse 
as Hyde Park orators and the lace-makers of Buckinghamshire, rececourse touts 
on Newmarket Heath and shepherds on Salisbury Plain, and the mountain 
watchers of Mourne; and these depictions of places and peoples are presented 
by a master of literature, who combines acute observation with a rare sense 
of atmosphere. This is a work to be taken up and read at times when, if spent 
otherwise, one might be exceedingly dull. The reviewer enjoyed the dreariest 
of wintery days by reading the “ Coming of Spring” and “‘ Summer,” as essays 
introductory to glorious descriptions of wanderings across mountainy tracks 
and verdant countrysides. But Mr. Ewart’s interests are too varied to keep us all 
the time in the open ; so, after the Derby and “ the Dogs,’’ he introduces us into 
such-like places as boxing booths and police courts. Aspects of England is a 
sure palliative for boredom. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WOLFE Tone. Abridged and Edited by Sean O Faolain, 
Nelson. 5s. 


This abridgement of Tone’s Diary presents the essential parts of the Diary 
in the best format it has yet been given, well printed and spaced. The Editor 
has collated his text with the original manuscripts, and has restored some para- 
graphs which are omitted even from the Washington 1826 edition. These, if 
they do not add anything to our real knowledge of Tone, are yet illuminating, 
and it is well to have them. Mr. O’Faolain’s 20-page introduction is an admirable 
and commendable piece of writing. Pos.) Th, 


Mancan. By J. D. Sheridan. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Sheridan’s outline of Mangan’s life suffers inevitably from the com- 
pression necessitated by the space limits of this series, but it can be recommended 
as competent within its limits, and fully fulfilling the intention of this series— 
that is, it is a good popular life. 

Mr. Sheridan rather hints that Mangan was not as miserable as he is generally 
believed to be, and that The Nameless One was largely a literary attitude. Here 
1 think the facts and inferences are against him. Mangan undoubtedly had an 
unfortunate life and a wretched death, and the general tenor of his serious work, 
together with the known facts, support the inference that in this terrible poem he 


is telling his own story. P.S. OH 
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Roger J. MacHugh: Henry Gratran: Dublin: The Talbot Press, Ltd. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Grattan’s political theories were out-moded in 1798 when the United Irish- 
men rose to assert the principle of separation. But the influence of these out- 
moded theories persisted throughout the rgth century even to our own day in a line 
of thought parallel to these political ideals of the separatist tradition. 

The hide-bound constitutionalism which kept Grattan apart from the revolu- 
tionary movement and, to the end, passionately devoted to connection (but not 
union) with England and opposed to the separatist movement—for which he 
would not even constitutionally agitate or be remotely associated with—rendered 
all his eloquent efforts futile and his failure inevitable. He was the Hamlet of 
his age relying on words. So Mr. Roger MacHugh reveals to us Henry Grattan 
of the Old House in College Green, a figure of the past to whom Ireland has given, 
symbolically, a statue (facing east) and England, fittingly, a tomb. 

Mr. MacHugh is to be congratulated on this fine contribution to the Noted 
Irish Lives Series. Eu Nic GH: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF IRISH HISTORY, IgI2-1921. By James Carty, M.A. Stationery 
Office. 6s. 

This most useful Bibliography has been compiled for the National Library by 
Mr. Carty, who is Assistant Librarian there, and has an introduction by Mr. Best, 
and a useful Chronology. It will be of the greatest assistance and interest to all 
who are concerned with the Sinn Fein movement, its origins, its progress, and 
its culmination. It includes only such publications as are in the National Library, 
and it is to be hoped that its publication will stimulate the acquisition by the 
Library of other necessary material not now on its shelves. The book will be found 
indispensable to every public library and every serious collection of Irish history. 

It is to be hoped that everybody who has a collection of this material will 
help to complete the National Library collection. One revision might be suggested 
—the placing of the Journals of the movement in a separate section. 

PAS?-Oa: 


THE FLlyinc Wasp. By Sean O’Casey. London: MacMillan & Co. Ltd. 6s. net. 


‘ ’ 


Mr. O’Casey describes his book as ‘‘a laughing look-over ’’ concerning the 
modern English Theatre. But the element of humour is conspicuously absent. 
The general impression is that it is truculent and abusive and rather inconsequent 
in its methods. The book and its elaborate sub-title is very much in the spirit 
of an Elizabethan pamphleteer, and reminds one of ‘‘ Greenes Groatsworth of 
Wit bought with a Million of Repentance,’ in which the famous attack on 
Shakespeare occurs,—‘‘ and being an absolute Johannes factotum is in his owne 
conceit the onely Shake-scene in a country.’”’ This, including the Latin tag, is 
very much in the style in which Mr. O’Casey’s book is written. Mr. O’Casey 
has taken very much to heart the following dictum by Mr. G. J. Nathan, the 
American critic, which is quoted in the book. ‘‘It is impossible for the true 
critic to be a gentleman. I use the word in its common meaning, to wit, a man 
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who avoids offence against punctilio, who is averse to an indulgence in 
personalities, who is ready to sacrifice the truth to good manners and good form, 
The critic who is a gentleman is no critic. He is merely the dancing-master of 
an art.” 

The general concensus of opinion is that no gentleman ever sacrifices truth 
to good manners and good form, and it is unfortunate that Mr. O’Casey should 
have let himself be led astray by the impetuosity of this slashing American writer. 
Mr. O’Casey writes quite rightly about the necessity for a dramatist to put “a 
comely shape on what he has to say.’ But he overlooks the fact that this applies 
also to prose. And if this book had been more in the “‘ comely shape ” he desires 
for the dramatist it would have been more effective. He uses this word a second 
time when he refers to the “‘ comely form of dramatic literature that is called a 
play.” And why not the comely form of prose literature that is called an essay ? 
If only Mr. O’Casey could get rid of this bugbear of his,—this American notion 
of the cad critic, who reeks and revels in personalities, he could write something 
worthy about drama. For scattered through the book there are many sentences 
full of illuminating thought born of experience. And most of his abuse is 
ineffective because it lacks the lightning flash of wit. 


THE War Dance. By E. Graham Howe. Messrs. Faber and Faber Ltd., 

24 Russell Square, London. 7s. 6d. 

I do not suppose that the author of The War Dance imagines that he is saying 
anything new in his book, which he, or perhaps his publishers declare to be a 
Study of the Psychology of War, but which, I think, is rather an analysis of 
human psychology leading to discovery of those elements in it which cause men 
to make war. All that the book reveals has been revealed long since by the 
great teachers of all ages, and, to my thinking at least, much more briefly and 
clearly. Here with many quaint, and to the average reader, confusing illustrations 
and diagrams, we are given the old lesson which Krishna, in the Bhagavad Gita 
imparts to his pupil, the Rajput prince : withdraw from the “ pairs of opposites ”’ 
and live free and at peace in Me, the Eternal, Unprovable, Universal Spirit 
which is within, but which is not the body, nor the desires, nor the thoughts. 
Still more briefly does Jesus express the lesson, “ Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ And yet again, 
in a modern expression of the same Ancient Wisdom it is put, “ Kill out ambition 
but work as those who are ambitious.” ng 

But in saying this I am not depreciating, but rather appreciating Dr. Graham 
Howe’s work. He has seen the gleam, and strives earnestly and on the whole 
successfully to pass it on to others who dwell in darkness. It may be that his 
method of doing it is the right one for the majority of modern readers, though 
I prefer the simple paradoxes of Light on the Path to the confused tumblings 
of his bewildered manikin. He makes it clear, at least to the thinking reader, 
that War is not, as so many feel, even if they do not think zt, either a visitation 
of the wrath of an angry god, or a phenomenon of elemental nature, but arises 
out of the nature of man as it is, which nature is his to control and change if he 
but rouses the will to do it. Do we imagine that any dictator, black, white, 
or red could plunge a nation into war if there was no war within the nature of 
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the common man? We do imagine it, to be sure, but then we are dwellers in 
darkness—in a world of Maya, as the sages of the East insist. We have no stable 
resting place within us—no sure balance, and to save ourselves from the nightmare 
fall that ever threatens we reach out and seize our brother man (who is Self 
objectified), and think that by destroying him we may be saved. 

I recommend this book to all who seek to identify the forces that lead to 
war. If it succeeds in turning but a few to the task of making true peace within 
themselves it will have done more towards eliminating war from the world than 
a score of international Peace Pacts. P. G. BOWEN. 


George Dangerfield. THe STRANGE DrEatTH or LIBERAL ENGLAND. London: 
Constable & Co. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a study of England in the four years from Igio to 1914. There is 
nothing more in it than one may find in diaries and memoirs of the period, but 
here we have it in one book. It is the story of a social upheaval. 

Mr. Dangerfield sees that the downfall of Liberalism came not as a result 
of the War and general bungling but from the germ of disease within the body 
politic, for decay had set in before the crisis of the summer of 1914. It was the 
flaring-up of smouldering fires that lay beneath, what he calls, ‘ the plutocracy of 
1g10-14’ which reduced Liberal England to the first ashes of a conflagration 
which still burns on. 

Mr. Dangerfield sees these smouldering fires bursting into flame in three 
rebellions: the Tory, the Women’s and the Worker’s rebellions. He has 
much to say of the part that Ireland plaved in hastening this death of Liberal 


England. 
Liberalism was but a symptom of the decay of the old order. An interesting 
survey. E. Nic Gu. 


NEW FICTION. 


RosE Forses. By George Buchanan. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

BRIEF FLOWER OF YouTH. By Graham Heath. Longman’s. 7s. 6d. 
LirE Is My ADVENTURE. By Barbara Mullen. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
SINGLE To Spain. By Keith Scott Watson. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

JAM Tomorrow. By Monica Redlich. Nelson. 5s. 

SUICIDE ALIBI. By John Rowland. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


It is dangerous for the novelist to step too far back in his survey of humanity, 
for just as people seen from a height are reduced to dwarfs and specks, so taking 
the long view minimises the human quantity. When we are old and feeling 
is worn we may say with Tchebutykin in Tchehov’s “ Three Sisters”: ‘Do 
as you like, it doesn’t matter,” for then the hours and years have fallen into an 
inevitable procession. But the function of even the storyteller is to make us 
feel that the mood and the moment are important, or else how can our interest 
be held. Oscar Wilde’s “ Life is a bad quarter of an hour made up of exquisite 
moments ”’ still holds more truth for the artist than other epigrams on the theme, 
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Now Mr. Buchanan has been so disinterested about his heroine, has seen 
her life mainly at such a careful remove that we finally share in that disinterested- 
ness. For example: 

Rose travelled to London by night train in a compartment full of bad 
breath. 

She awoke at intervals and measured her existence. 

The train delayed at junctions and made a spurt on moors. 

She was escaping alone into the world. 

And: 

A man accosted her in the Underground. ‘Can I see you home?” 

She was astonished and said: ‘‘I beg your pardon!” 

He turned and vanished. He seemed hurt. She felt sorry for him. 

The summer came. 

In the park a child ran and jumped to scare the fat pigeons which 
wobbled their heads forward as they strutted on the grass. 


What should be noted is that nothing significant, nothing which helps us 
to understand Rose or anybody else is to be found in these two quotations which 
Mr. Buchanan thinks well to divide into sections; we merely have a sense of 
the hands of a clock turning. But there is too much time and too little tide 
in this short study of a young Belfast widow who after the death of her young 
and futile husband moves to London, works at various jobs, marries a pompous 
and prosperous mediocrity, takes a lover and leaves her husband for him only 
to find that he is expecting another woman and her arrival is ill timed. The 
story is here, but in spite of Mr. Buchanan’s sensitiveness the life has receded 
from it. 

“ Flower of Youth”’ is also somewhat lacking in exquisite moments in the 
sense that it does not bring us any tang of sharpness. It is the story of an 
English lad who having romanticised the Germany of Grimm’s fairy tales, and 
to an extent realised his illusion during a sojourn in a pleasantly unconventional 
German school is finally disillusioned by the emergence of Nazi Germany and 
its policy of repression. For when he returns to Germany as an undergraduate, 
he finds the girl he loves, Erika, working for the Socialist organisation and in 
danger of arrest, while his other friends are in one way and another suffering 
from the excesses of the new Nationalist movement ; and the end is tragedy 
for his brief romance. Mr. Heath is still a very young man, and the simplicity 
and sincerity with which he writes promise well for his future. 

The authors of the next two books on my list have provided us with no 
lack of drama. One is the best account of the Spanish Civil War I have read ; 
while Miss Mullen, at the age of twenty, has experienced, and there is no doubt 
enjoyed experiencing life as it is lived by Irish adventurers and bootleggers in 
Boston and New York. Her hours have all been crowded ones. 

The book starts when at the age of thirteen she wins the championship 
cup for Irish dancing in Boston, and joins a queer character who combines the 
roles of cook and professional accordion player. In one way or another she 
works for a living and when times get too bad assists her mother in running her 
bootlegging business which manages somehow to survive raid after raid. 
Throughout there is an infectious gusto which more than compensates for the 
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circumstance that most of the characters, including Barbara’s fiery-tempered 
mother, are seen through the distortion of a child’s eyes, so that they become 
caricatures rather than real people. But Miss Mullen has the notable gift of 
giving us a complete sketch of a scene in a few words. I quote from her account 
of a wake which had to be held without the corpse and was finally stopped by 
the police : 
““So in came the tall handsome Mary Ellen and had her two drinks. 
That would have been all right, but all the men who bought an extra pint 
or two shared them with her, and in an hour Mary Ellen was roaring drunk. 
She began to keen, crying what would she do now that Mike was gone ? 
Incidentally she had never seen Mike in her life. Red, who was feeling 
merry himself, told her to pull in her neck or he’d paste her one on the jaw. 
Some of the men began to side with Mary Ellen, the rest sided with Red. 
Curses and threats began to fly thick and fast from one side to the other. 
It looked as though the kitchen was going to be the scene of a grand free- 
for-all when my mother, hands on hips, marched in, stood squarely in the 
middle of the kitchen floor and looked angrily around her. “I’li have you 
people understand,” she cried, “that this is a respectable house.”’ 


One hopes that Miss Mullen will not find life too quiet in the Aran Islands 
where she has now returned. 

Much of Single To Spain reads so much as an account of craziness that one 
feels that here is some madly inconsequent film of a war rather than war itself, 
a war which has no rules and very little more reason than the conduct of inmates 
of an asylum. But the English company in which Mr. Watson, not without 
a good deal of difficulty, manages to enrol, made up by their heroism for their 
lack of professionalism ; and in the end they are mostly wiped out cruelly and 
wastefully. Intervals of love-making and drunkenness restore our sense of 
humanity, but for the rest it is as if Alice had strayed not into Wonderland but 
on to a battlefield as ludicrous as it is ferocious. A book to be read. 

Miss Monica Redlich has written a very pleasant story of a country Rectory 
whose young people getting rid of an obnoxious maid manage to run themselves 
in the intervals of discovering secret passages and hidden treasure. The book 
communicates a real sense of simple enjoyments and the dialogue is excellent. 
Suicide Alibi should please writers who feel that the publisher is always the 
villain of the piece, for a very unpleasant specimen of the class is murdered, 
and, of course, there are quite a number of suspects among his authors. The 
two bright young people who turn themselves into sleuths are a trifle discomfited 
at the end by finding that Scotland Yard has not been as sleepy as they believed ; 
but readers will enjoy their unconventional methods. " Noran Hou rt. 


Mount Prospect. By Elizabeth Connor. (Methuen, London. 7s. 6d.). 


In her first novel Elizabeth Connor takes the middle-class society of a largish 
Munster town and, building her story round the doings of one family, the 
Kenneficks, proceeds to strip that society of its decent coverings as ruthlessly 
as a small child tearing the legs one by one off a fly. 

An unpleasant simile, but a fitting one, for the snobbery, hypocrisy, cruelty, 
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malice, greed and half-hidden, half-sublimated lusts of Elizabeth Connor’s 
townsfolk are appalling. She does not depict them with any air of superiority 
or as one wishing to reform or seeking to preach, but just as though they were 
as natural as the lovely countryside which she very ably describes as their 
setting. There are, indeed, perhaps half a dozen characters in the book with 
whom one would not be ashamed to consort, but they are weak and futile, and 
quite unfit to cope with their environment. 

It would be easy for a city-dweller to resent ‘‘ Mount Prospect” hotly as 
another insult to Ireland by an Irish writer, but the writer of this review was 
born and bred in an Irish country town, and it is easy for such towns to go 
rotten. Look at them as you motor through, the long, straggling ill-kept streets ; 
church, presbytery and garda barracks the only buildings that show any sign of 
prosperity ; the clumps of listless, adenoidal youths and dispirited or maliciously 
jovial men gathered outside squalid and utterly comfortless publichouses. In 
that class of town twopence-halfpenny looks down on twopence with the result 
that youth has no choice of companionship; sweating, stinting and petty 
swindling, not enterprise, pass for good business ; religion means processions for 
the Catholic and church parade for the Protestant ; culture is unheard of. 

It gets worse, too, what with the decline of the country shop, emigration 
and the new prohibitions regarding dancing, etc. These and other factors are 
making of Irish country towns little hells where people are ceasing to stagnate 
and will soon begin to rot and stink. 

Elizabeth Connor sees all that and, in a clear direct style in a first novel 
that is remarkable for its complete lack of hesitancy or padding, just shows 
how one family reacts to it. GG. 


OLp JoHN. By Mairin Cregan. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Allen and Unwin. 
5s. net. 

We learn from the dedication that these stories were actually told to 
children, and that these fortunate children, like Oliver, ‘‘ asked for more.” 
And neither of these facts surprises me in the least, for never were stories more 
perfectly told. Mairin Cregan has not only the art of the story-teller but a 
knowledge of folklore, without which the story-teller’s art, where animals and 
children are concerned, is all too apt to be either “ signifying nothing” or at 
least ‘‘ stale, dull, and unprofitable.” The speech of the children, the behaviour 
of the animals throughout this enchanting book, are, like the clothes of the 
beasts, as described in Geoffrey Dearmers poem “ The Tailor,” “‘ absolutely, 
O so minutely, adequate, suitable, right.”” Kruger, the blue terrier, Nanny, 
the goat, and Circin Rua, the little red hen and the “ fairly small, snow- 
white cat,” which, incidentally was a late-comer and only accepted after some 
preliminary difficulties into the family circle, all of these live the life that such 
creatures should and must live. But there is behind them, about them always, 
that unseen, yet real atmosphere of folk-tale which makes life one long adventure. 
And the illustrations! how can I praise them adequately ? for these, too, are 
“suitable” and “‘right.”” I hope most earnestly that every real child of my 
acquaintance and all the other real children, whom I have not the privilege of 
knowing, will receive a copy of this book before they grow much older. If they 
do not enjoy it as much as I have enjoyed it—well then they do not deserve to 
have it. 
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SLUM CLEARANCE IN DuBLIN, 1937. Published by the Citizens’ Housing Council. 
20 pp. Price Twopence. 


As the result of a series of photographs and articles descriptive of Dublin’s 
slum-tenements, which appeared in the Ivish Press and the Irish Times, some 
months ago a Citizen’s Housing Council was constituted for the purposes of 
carrying out a further survey of housing conditions, and of preparing suggestions 
as to how operations might be accelerated in the work of slum clearance. 

The Council’s interim report, bearing the above title, was published early 
last month, and excited considerable public and official interest. Having quoted 
officially vouched figures which showed that 8,000 families live in tenements 
which have been condemned as unfit for habitation, and that a further 1,400 
families inhabit insanitary cellar dwellings, the Council reports that a minimum 
of 25,000 new municipal dwellings must be provided if slum clearance is to be 
effected—and other urgent housing needs satisfied—within the coming six or 
seven years. 

The report accordingly recommends that a Housing Board, with special 
statutory powers, should be appointed to carry out the necessary operations. 
As the Council favour the transfer of the majority of the slum residents to 
suburban, or extra suburban, homesteads they propose that the Housing Board’s 
authority should extend over County Dublin ; and that substantial State grants 
should be made towards tenant’s transport outlays. The excessive cost of 
tenement-flat construction, and the social disadvantages of such types of dwellings, 
receive the Council’s special attention. 


THE IRISH GENEALOGIST—No. 1. APRIL 1937. 


This, the first number of the Journal of the newly formed Irish Genealogical 
Society, is full of interest. It contains the first instalment, with notes, of the 
list of an Irish contingent of 1166 men, raised by Henry VIII in 1544, for service 
in Scotland and France, the great majority of whom were Os and Macs. Dean 
King has an interesting note on the connection between the Stuarts of Castle- 
stuart and the O’Neills. Mr. Herbert Crow has an account of William Flyn’s 
Cork Hibernian Chronicle, and there are various other interesting and valuable 
contributions, 

It is hoped that the Society will prosper. Its work is very valuable in itself, 
and an indispensable auxiliary to historical research. PF. 5. OH: 


N. Laverock Lees: Bocs AND BLARNEY: Talbot Press, Ltd., Cork and Dublin. 
5s. net. 


Bogs and Blarney belongs to that well-known type of book about Ireland 
of which we have had so many in recent years—travellers’ tales, tour-in-Ireland, 
round-Ireland-on-a-donkey books which, like so much of our fiction, is written 
for the purpose of ‘ discovering’ the quaint Irish to the world without. 

Miss Lees gives an account of a sojourn in Aran and Connemara where she 
was “minutely observant of the people and their habits . . . the beauty and 
strangeness of life in the West . . . and some of the best of her pages are those 
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that report the actual talk of the islanders.’ Her well written account is set off 
with decorative silhouettes of donkey, chickens and pigs wandering across the 
pages and with illustrative sketches of ‘kelp burning,’ ‘a spinning wheel,’ or 
a “ gate into one of their fields,’ which lend charm and local colour to a pleasant 
book. E. Nic Gu. 


Denis Ireland: FRom THE IRISH SHORE: London: Rich & Cowan Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Mr. Ireland’s book is rightly called a journal d’observation. He has travelled 
widely and here are his jottings by the way happily turned from his note-book 
into print. 

It was when a beneficent government (British) sent him to an officers’ 
convalescent home—the Eccles Hotel, Glengariff, that this Belfast man discovered 
Ireland—or so it would seem; and though later he travels out west to U.S.A. 
and Canada and to many European places his heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to 
that part of his native country below the border. 

He finds much in the South and West that appeals to him; he meets 
personalities, political and literary, visits places of interest, a turf festival, the 
Dail restaurant, a café in Dame Street ‘ fairly leppin’’ with celebrities.’ 

Some of the descriptions of places and people are like clear, delicate etchings, 
as here he draws the picture of an emigrant departing from his native Inishmore, 
“a sight that has remained with me to this day’; it moves him to sympathy 
with manly grief; or there, he gives a thumb-nail sketch of a government 
office in Upper Merrion Street: ‘ Buzzers buzz, telephones tinkle, studious- 
looking gentlemen and earnest-looking young women in spectacles drift in and 
out with bundles of papers, leave down papers, take up papers, carry on earnest 
conversations, so that the total effect is one of languid activity, as if one were in 
the anteroom of a set of rather minor and lethargic gods. The total result is, 
however, very much the same as in any other governn.ent office; the end of 
the telephone conversations, the taking up, leaving down and sorting of papers, 
the subdued conversations at the tables, is that everybody is to come back to- 
morrow, or preferably next week, and that everything is referred back to 
someone else.’ 

A book to return to with pleasure. Ee Nic’ Gu. 


HARVEST OF THE Moor. By Margaret Leigh. Bell. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Leigh steps coyly in the wake of Mr. G. S. Street, but neither her know- 
ledge of agriculture nor her command of language can be held to equal that 
of the Wiltshire farmer. Apparently her Highland Homespun, issued a year or 
two ago, made some sort of reputation for its author, but it is difficult for a reader 
unacquainted with that earlier work to see precisely where her attraction lies. 

The present book is entirely shapeless. After a preliminary chapter des- 
cribing the end of her period of farming in the Scottish Highlands, she goes 
on to relate the details of her search for a new farm, the eventual decision to take 
a farm in Cornwall being apparently made because the firm of estate agents 
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advertising it—Messrs. Button, Menhenitt, and Mutton—appealed to her 
Dickensian ear. English readers may relish her remarks on the Milk Marketing 
Board and similar modern inconveniences, and those acquainted with Cornwall 
may derive pleasure from descriptions, conscientiously if somewhat too elaborately 
done, of the Cornish moorland scene. But for the most part the book cannot 
be considered a great success; the harvest of the moor does not yield a 


ticularly rich crop. 
parti y P Joun Row.anD. 


Obituary. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON AND FRED ALLAN. 


The quarter has seen the death of two veterans intimately connected with 
the Fenian Movement. Robert Johnston, of Belfast, father of Ethna Carbery, 
was a Fenian since his boyhood in the sixties, and though not an active member 
in his later years, retained his outlook to the end. 

Fred Allan, of Dublin, belonged to the generation after Robert Johnston, 
and was long and intimately connected with the movement. His best work 
for it was done in the critical period of the late nineties and the early years of the 
present century, when various troubles and splits were composed and the move- 
ment reconstructed. It is to be hoped that he has left some record of the time. 


HERBERT HUGHES. 


The untimely death of Herbert Hughes removes one of our few Irish musicians. 
He will always be remembered by his four volumes of Irish Country Songs, his 
chief contribution to Irish folk music. 

But I am remembering him now rather as he was in 1906, In the late summer 
of 1906 he returned to London from a visit to Belfast, a man transformed. In 
Belfast he had received the Separatist gospel from Bulmer Hobson, who had just 
started the Belfast Dungannon Club, and nothing would do Hughes but to start 
a London Dungannon club. He was full of enthusiasm and energy, and the Club 
duly functioned. It held its meetings in the Morrows’ studio at Hampstead, its 
Committee meetings in the Express Daivy smoke room at High Holborn, and 
Hughes was its first Secretary, the members including Robert Lynd and George 
Gavan Duffy. I remember him again, a little later, playing the piano with one 
hand—so to put it—in his own studio in Shepherd’s Bush, and with the other 
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hand frying sausages about 2 a.m. on Sunday morning for Lynd and myself, we 
having to face the prospect of walking home to Hampstead and Highbury 
respectively. He was a genuine, lovable and uncomplicated man, and will be 
missed. | eet 68 5 


Mr. T. J. WISE. 


Mr. T. J. Wise, who has just died, was one of the foremost English biblio- 
graphers, and his name is known wherever there is any interest in bibliography. 
His own library, of which he compiled and published a catalogue in eleven volumes, 
is one of the most famous, unequalled in its own line, that of English Poets and 
Dramatists, and his collection of modern firsts and variants, from Shelley and 
Byron down to Conrad, is unique, a collection certainly quite impossible now or 
ever again. He anticipated the book world in, from the beginning of his interest 
in books, buying only volumes in the original condition, and his library has 
many thousands of such volumes, invaluable to the bibliographer and literary 
historian. Such things as a first edition of Browning’s Pauline, and the only 
copy known to survive of the broadside of Swinburne’s Appeal to England in 
1867 against the execution of Allen, Larkin & O’Brien, make one green. And 
yet he was not impeccable. His bibliography of Swinburne (1927) records Love's 
Cross Currents (1905) as the first edition in book form of Swinburne’s novel A 
Year’s Letters published serially in the Tatler in 1877. But this was reprinted 
from the Tatler in 1901 in an edition of 450 copies by Mosher, beautifully printed, 
as were all the Mosher books, under its original title. He had a habit also of in- 
cluding in his bibliographies manuscripts and original letters of his author, and 
while these are in order in a Library catalogue, they seem to me to be out of place 
in an Author bibliography, which is concerned with printed items. 

In 1934 Mr. Wise became the central figure of interest in the book world, 
when Messrs. Carter & Pollard proved beyond reasonable doubt that some forty- 
seven rare items of nineteenth century authors, of which the most famous was the 
Sonnets, by E. B. Browning, dated Reading, 1847, were forgeries, specially created 
for the Rare Book market, and printed very much later than the title-page dates. 
These booklets turned up in ‘“‘ remainder ’”’ lumps, and in practically every case 
were distributed through Mr. Wise. It was clear that he must have been in touch 
with the forger, but he put off dealing with the matter owing to ill-health. It 
is sincerely to he hoped that he has left a statement as to the source of these 
pamphlets, or that some of his friends are in a position to clear up the mystery. 
Otherwise a great deal of his bibliographical work will remain under a cloud, 
because there will always remain the doubt whether, as he was deceived by the 
items mentioned in the Carter-Pollard book, he may not also have been deceived 
by other similar items not mentioned in that book. Be 


W. A. SINCLAIR. 
With the passing away of William Sinclair another link has been severed 


with that Dublin of twenty-five years ago which had in it to the survivors of the 
period, and they are a fast vanishing group, something of “ the setting sun’s 
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pathetic light.” His name will always bring back to those who knew him 
memories of that little room where we used to go of nights in the certain hope 
of meeting everyone worth knowing in this “ City of friendly surprises.” Orpen, 
Augustus John, Casimir Markievicz, Griffith, Seumas O’Kelly and many another 
native or visitor. 


William Sinclair would have been the last to claim a place amongst wits and 
scholars and artists, but all who had the privilege of his friendship knew well 
that he had by reason of his noble, almost devastasting championship of the 
truth as he saw it, his contempt for all that savoured of snobbery and meanness, 
a worthy place in these gatherings where history was made as in the Will’s Coffee 
House and Mitre of an earlier day. His noble and unselfish service on behalf 
of the workers in the tragic months of 1913 should not be forgotten, and his wise 
counsels were on more than one occasion accepted and acted upon by those who 
were bringing a new Ireland into being. 


His chief interest, of course, was in art, and in particular the painter’s art : 
his opinion on any work of merit had a high value, and his singularly personal 
and honest manner of expressing that opinion will be long remembered. Examples 
of it may be found in his art criticism contributed to The Ivish Review and in 
his little book ‘‘ Painting ’’ (Boston: The Four Seas Press, 1918), which went 
through two editions in the year of publication. His last public appearance 
in Dublin was shortly after his return from Germany when he delivered a lecture 
on Modern Painting at the rooms of The Dublin Painters in St. Stephen’s Green. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I should like to express my thanks to Dr. Lawrence for his review of my 
book “ The Stage Irishman” in the last number of the DuBLiIn MaGazINE— 
a most suggestive article illustrated by a wealth of scholarship in the lore of old 


drama. It is one of his further contributions to the knowledge of a subject in 
which he stands pre-eminent. 


_ In commenting on it, I am not driven (as would be the case were I answer- 
ing some other reviews) to defend, for example, the choice of the book’s title 
or its subject-matter: the realities of past Irish history or Irish life are dis- 
tasteful to some reviewers who forget that without that background the present 
must in many respects be unintelligible. With him I have only to justify facts 
and my treatment of the subject. 


With that zeal for accuracy which is essential in research, he properly corrects 
some of my dates. In the footnote to the list of plays dealt with, I make confession 
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of some uncertainties, but I wonder if, for instance, I am as far out as he suggests 
in giving 1790 as the approximate date of production of Andrew Barton’s 
American play ‘“ The Disappointment.’’ The British Museum possesses a copy 
of the second edition in the preface to which the author states that he now (1796) 
republishes it with additions. In the face of this statement can the first production 
have been in the year 1767 as stated by Dr. Lawrence ? 


As regards Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘“‘ The Coxcomb” which contains an 
example of a sham Irishman, it is true that I give 1620 as the approximate date 
of production while he fixes it as 1611, and in so doing with kindly admonition 
points out how essential it is not to draw historical deductions from dates unless 
sure that the date assumed is right. But though my date is nine years out my 
assumption that the play mirrors a change in the attitude of the Stuart court 
towards Ireland is, I believe, correct. It was the Guy Fawkes plot of November, 
ee cote caused a return to the Tudor belief in the intransigeance of Catholic 

reland. 


As exemplifying the difficulty of fixing dates I refer to Dr. Lawrence’s 
statement that O’Keeffe’s play ‘“‘ The Shamrock ”’ was first produced in Dublin 
in 1777. O’Keeffe himself says in his “ Recollections ’ :—‘ In 1783 I brought 
out my little opera of The Shamrock, having chosen the subject from a wish of 
contributing my small share of honours to the installation of the Order of St. 
Patrick at this period founded under the auspices of Lord Temple.”” Now 1783 
is actually the date of the founding of the Order, and Dr. Lawrence corrects me 
(and incidentally O’Keeffe) for calling the play an opera instead of a comedy, 
all of which proves the truth of Shakespeare’s dictum that ’tis a wise father knows 
his own child. O’Keeffe (unless it is Dr. Lawrence) makes a similar mistake in 
cailing “‘ The She-Gallant ’’ an opera. 


Now to turn to another criticism—whether “ Cola’s Furie ’’ could ever have 
been acted in 1645. There are two prologues, or rather introductions to the play, 
one by Paul Aylward who places the author above Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
and a second by Daniel Breedy: it is true that their existence is no proof that 
the play was acted, but it does not seem impossible that in Kilkenny, where it 
was written and published, an amateur company may have been found at this 
date, though the Dublin stage was closed. The former city was the permanent 
headquarters at the time of a military, ecclesiastical and political society which 
no doubt regarded itself as at least on a social par with that of Dublin in the pre- 
1641 days. Whether the archives of the Corporation of Kilkenny or the early 
researches of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society throw any light on the history 
of the local stage, I cannot say. Miss Stockwell’s article on this play in your 
issue of July, 1930, has only now come to my notice. 


Dr. Lawrence’s main criticism of my book is contained in the following 
sentence :—‘‘ His prime interest is seemingly in drama, not acted drama but 
drama as literature. Apparently for him, as for the majority of people, theatrical 
history has no appeal.’’ This opens up a very interesting point which I have 
discussed with persons possessing a much wider knowledge of stagecraft than 
myself—should the student of drama approach his subject from the literary or 


dramatic viewpoint ? Should his test be literary or technical ? 
N 
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Now I agree that my book is wholly written from the former angle, for I 
have not the stage knowledge to enable me to write a work which would view 
the play and its characters solely from their acting qualities. There is a mystery 
about stagecraft : the judgment of the best theatrical managers in determining 
whether a play will get across is frequently at fault. There are successful plays 
which as literature are worthless, and there are literary gems in dialogue which 
are still-born on the stage. Since the Shakespearean age has there been any 
play which is perfect in both qualities? Does any so-called dramatic critic— 
even Bernard Shaw in his journalistic days—know what is the infallible test ? 
All that I can claim is that I have at least excavated material on which those 
interested in stagecraft can whet their judgment. 


I am glad to know that “ Peg Plunket’ walked the streets of Dublin in 
1784: Dr. Lawrence’s knowledge of the lady makes the play more real. And 
how did he discover the missing manuscripts of three plays which I regarded as 
lost, as far afield as California ? Tell it not in Gath, for the talkie city is there: 
a new terror may await us, when the latest comedian from Hollywood produces 
a film edition of the stage Irishman. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. C. DUGGAN. 
THE ForRD, 
CoMBER, Co. Down. 
11th May, 1937. 


